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Foreword 


T HAT WORD Pan-Americanism is increasingly resounding 
throughout the schools of- this country. What does it mean to 
the millions of boys and girls in these schools of*the United 
States? How can it be made to hold u still deeper meaning and 
significance? ' * 

The U. S. Office of Education, in line with its basic purpose to 
“show the condition and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories and of diffusing such information respecting the organ- 
ization and management of school and school system^ and methods 
of teaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems,” is presenting this 
report with a view to giving some answers to the above questions. 

The report is based upon a research study conducted by the Office 
of Education for the specific purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
inter-American studies that are already a part of tin* school curricu- 
lum. Replu*s of school administratoTs to the questionnaire form the 
basic information from which material in this bulletin was developed. 

As the author points out, however, “the central purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to discover the curriculum-lea riling opportunities and 
patterns of teaching relative to the development of ityter-Amcriean 
understanding that are to heTound in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States.” It is hoped that tin* discovery and 
presentation of some of these opportunities and patterns of teaching 
will assist in furthering the constructive understanding of inter-Ameri- 
can relations. It is also hoped that yider opportunities and a greater 
number of patterns may develop throughout tin 1 schools in the months 
ahead. 

Cooperating with the author, Verna A. Carley^ Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, were the following stair members of 
the U. S. Office of Education: Walter S. Dcfrenbaugh, Chief, Ameri- 
can Schools Division; Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Ele- 
mentary Education; ami Carl A. .lessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary 
Education. The Office qf Education wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the many school administrators who, trough supplying ^illus- 
trations and descriptive material, and their replies to inquiries, helped 
make this bulletin possible. 

. ' Bkss Goodykoontz, 

Assistant U. S. Commissioner of bjiucation. 
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Inter-American Friendship Through the Schools 

Introduction 

((\ i / E HAVE on this continent '“these broad plains, mighty 
\i\i rivers, steaming jungles, majestic mountains — the rlnmre 
• ▼ ▼ of centuries to mpld the greatest single area of peace, 

freedom, and liberty that the world has ever seen. The ‘Americas — K 
united in spirit and purpose— cannot be disappointed of their peace- 
ful destiny. So may the day come when Pan America can lead a 
distracted world into permanopt peace and brotherhood.” 

♦ * • * 

Thus Simon Bolivar speaks to the children of the I'm tod States, 
lie speaks to them over a public address system in a high-school 
assembly program, lie speaks to them from reedtds transcribed for 
class use. His words are tin* inspiration of editorials in school news- 
papers and magazines, and are the keynote of pageants and plays. 
Bead in English or in Spanish, his message, as well as others of lik<£ 
iin|H>rt, serve to impress upon the. youth of North America the com- 
mon idealism that exists between the peoples of the North and the 
South. /* 

In school publications, ip cliib and assembly programs, as well as 
in class study, the pupils moof the heroes of American liberty. They 
hear voting Bolivar swear solemnly to free his people Jrom Spanish 
tyranny. They see Washington striding through the snow al Valley 
Forge. They follow llidalgo and Juarez. Sucre and Santander, Moreno 
and O’Higgins along the road to democratic independence. They cross 
the Andes with San Martin. They live with Lincoln in his struggle , 
for human liberty. They describe these experiences in Spanish and 
in English. They study, discuss, and dramatize them in classes, in 
assemblies, and in clubs. They organize pan-American leagues und 
forums. They corres|>ond with youth in southern lands, and receive 
messages of good-will in return. They fill the exhibit cases in the 
school halls and libraries with the flags of the 21 republics, with scrapes 
und emlu^jdcries, with silver, glass, and pottery of the South Ameri- 
can artisuT They sing 1m Paloma, fofnllita, and Cielilo Lin do. They 
dance the rumba, fandango, and bolero, the conga and the tango, 
the cueca and joropo. They listen to radit^ programs from the other 
Americas, and broadcast over shortwave to their southern friends. 

« * * * 
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2 INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP THROUGH -THE SCHOOLS 

An editorial in the Webster fccho, the high-school paper of Webster 
Groves, Mo., expressed the. situation this way: “Posters, displays, 
programs— the whole school is Pan-American conscious * * *. 

Why? 'Because Pan-Americanism means something around Webster." 

* * * 

/To what extent does pan-Americanism mean something around the 
various schools in the United States? This was the question in the 
minds of the staff of the. U. S. Oflice of Education in addressing an 
inquiry form to the administrators 'of public schools to ascertain the 
extent of inter-American studies in the schools. The specific questions 
contained in the inquiry are listed below: • .*• 

% 

Is Portuguese taught in your schools? 

What is the number of pupils in each grade taking Spanish and the total 
enrollment in those grades the first semester of 1940-41? 

How many pupils are this year for the first time receiving instruction in 
Spanish? How many pupils took Spahish for |he first time last year? 
, ' In what grade is Spanish flftst introduced? 

How many schools under vonr supervision have in recent years extended 
their offering: (a) By starting Spanish in earlier grades than formerly? 
(6) By adding 1 or more years of Spanish study? 4 

What changes in offerings, in teaching methods, etc., are contemplated in 
your schools with regard to Spanish and Portuguese? 

How 1 many elementary and secondary schools under your supervision .offer 
courses in: International Relations, Pan-American Relations, Pan- 

Pacific ltelations/or others of similar t\pe? 

„ What are the titles of units and the grade level at which* each is offered of 
units or courses which schools under your supervision offer on other 
American republics (their history, their geography, their government, 
their literature,, their art, their music, their products, etc.)? 

What are tjie activities in your community, either within or outside the 
schools, which are designed to develop understanding and heighten 
appreciation of the literature, language, culture, economic conditions, 
history, characteristics, occupations, apd general achievements of the 
peoples inhabiting other American countries? Report the names of 
school clubs, lay organizations, exchange of correspondence, assembly 
* programs, radio programs, entertainments, special showing of films 

museum visits, etc. , . ^ 

* * * 

# 

The replies of school administrators to theso questions form the 
basis of this report. 

In response to the inquiries sent to 6,623 administrators of school 
systems in the United States, there were 2,471 replies (37 percent) 
received in time to he tabulated for this report. Of this n um her 671 
(27 percent) 1 stated that Spanish was being taught and gave the enroll- 
-ments of classes. One-half of the schools reporting (1,250 school 
systems) indicated that, although they did not offer Spanish, they 
provided a study of the other Americas in various other courses given 


i Twenty-nine additional administrators Indicated that Spanish woa being taught, but did not furnish all 
the Information necessary for Inclusion in the tabulation. 
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n the English language. There were 521 replies (21 percent) in 
which no study relating to the other American republics in Spanish or 
i.i English was reported. 

It is recognized that the responses to the inquiry cahnot be regarded 
ns representative. . The replies probably came for the most oart from 
tfhools in Which the staffs are active in this area of study and interested 
in the jubject under investigation. While from the statistical angle 
the replies rpay not he representative, from another point of view, 
namely, that of the central purpose of this study, there is a strong 
likelihood 4,lmt the replies furnish an adequate sampling. The central 
purpose of the investigation was to discover the curriculum-learning 
opportunities and patterns of teaching relative to the development 
of inter-American understanding that are to he found in the elejnentarv 
nnd secondary schools of the United States. The replies from schools 
in which the staffs are most sensitive to this problem would, therefore, 
he quite likely to include most of the learning situations of this sort 
that afe being sponsored in the schools. 



*2794 1 *—41 2 
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Chapter 1 : Studying of the Languages oPfhe Other Americas 

T O WHAT EXTENT nre the English-speaking: students of the 
United Staters studying, the language of their Latin American 
neighbors? Assuming that it is through the medium of- com- 
munication, oral or written, that common understanding can be 
developed, misunderstanding eliminated, and friendship fostered, we 
naturally ask toVhat extent is this avenue of friendship, the knowl- 
edge of the language of our neighbors, being developed in our schools 
today? 

Study of Portuguese. \ 

Only one school system, Oakland', " Calif., reported the teaching of 
Portuguese in the day schools. Ih tVferuury 1941, three classes of 
Portuguese were started in the night schools in Washington, D. C. 
San Rafael, Calif, also has introduced a course in Portuguese in the 
night school this year, chiefly for the reserve ojflicers in the area. 
Two school superintendents indicated that thejr were considering 
offering Portuguese in the fall of 1941. 

Study of Spanish. 1 

Administrators of 671 school systems (27 percent of thojsc implying) 
reported that Spanish was being taught in^ their schools. Reports 
that Spanish was being taught came from all but 2 of the States; 
New Hampshire and North Dakota. From Texas, 74 school systems 
were reported to have Spanish in the curriculum. The number trom 
each State reporting the teaching of Spanish is os follows: 

to 


Texas 

74 

Kentucky ... 

California _ _ 

59 

Georgia. 

Pennsylvania . 

49 

Louisiana. _ 

New Jersey 

47 

Arkansas. _ 

Ohio 

38 

Alabama. . 

Florida. . _ 

32 

Iridiana.., 

Oklahoma 

32 

Iowa 

Colorado 

29 

Connecticut 

New York.. 

25 

Mississippi . 

Massachusetts 

22 

Montana 

Kansas 

21 

North Carolina 

Illinois 

17 

Wvoming 

Tennessee.. _ . . _ _ 

14 

Arizona 

Missouri. 

13 

i Virginia _j> 

New Mexico: . . 

13 

j West Virginia .... 

Michigan.. * 

11 

Idaho. . 

Washington. 

10 . 

Minnesota 


10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 


5 

5 
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Wisconsin 5 

Nebraska. 4 

South Dakota.. 4 

Utah \ _ A J . _ 4 

Nevada 3 

Oregon 3 

Rhode IslawL .. 3 

South Carolina 3 


Delaware % 

Maine 2 

Maryland 2 

Vermont • J 

New Hampshire 0 

North Dakota 0 

District of Columbia 1 


When we examine those 1 reports by regions, we find that the largest 
number of schools reporting the teaching of Spanish is in ther West 
South Central region. The number of school systems in each of the 
various regions reporting the teaching of Spanish is as follows: 


West South Central 125 

(Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Te^cas.) 

Middle Altantic. .... 121 

(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania.) 

East. North Central. _ 80 

(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin.) 

Mountain . 74 

(Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada. New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming.) 

* Pacific f 72 

(California, Oregon, Washington.) 

South Atlantic 09 

(Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 

West Virginia.) 

West North Central ...... ... 56 

(Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota.) 

East South Central _ . 46 

(Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee.) 

New England 35 

(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, Vermont.) 


Reports indicating that Spanish was included in the curriculum 
came from schools in ail city-size classifications as well as from 
county and rural school districts. The number of school systems in 
each city-size classification reporting the teaching of Spanish is 
follows: 


Group I / ... fi2 

(Population, more than 100,000.) 

Group II. - - 120 

(Population, 30,000 99,099.) 

Group 111 137 

(Population, 10,000 29,999.) 

Group IV.’ /, 226 , 

(Population, lew than 10,000.) 

Group V-u-— .. r ... ... ^ - r _. 126 

(County and rural school systems.) 1 


1 These include chiefly tfWschools of Florida. Louisiana, and West Virginia, which ate organ- 
ized on a county unit basis. 


\ 
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STUDYING THE LANGUAGES OF THE OTHER AMERICAS 7 

It will bo of interest, next, to inquire into the amount and' nature 
>f the Spanish offering in these schools throughout the Unitrtl States. 

Enrollments in Spanish Classes in Grades 1-8. 

In only a relatively small number of school systems is Spanish 
being taught below the ninth grade. It is interesting to not< r ; how'- 
< ver, that, the schools which are teaching it in the" eighth grade of the 
elementary or junior high schools are widely scattered in the various 
sections of the United States and in cities of Warious sizes. Enroll- 
ments of eighth-grade pupils in Spanish were reported in 68 school 
systems from Mobile and El Paso to New York and Newark, from 
Winter Park to Highland Park, from San Bernardino to Boston. 

An even smaller number of schools systems reported offerings in 
Spanish below the eighth grade. The 10 school systems reporting 
I lie teaching of Spanish in the seventh grade were: Beverly Hills and 
Fresno, Calif.; Gainesville, Fla.; which has an exploratory language 
course which includes Spanish; Bostmi, Mass.; Alamogordo, N. Mex. ; 
Garden City and Tarrytown, N. Y.; Martin’s Ferry, Ohio; Selinsgrove, 

Pa.; and Austin, Tex. 

W ith the exception of Dover, Del., where Spanish is taught in the 
sixth grade, only Texas schools reported the studv of Spanish below 
(lie seventh-grade level. Victoria, Tex t . is experimenting in one 
school only in teaching Spanish to all pupils in the first, second, and 
third grades. Pearsall and Yoakum, Tex., offer Spanish in the lower 
grades. ’ ■ 

Of unusual interest is the city-wide program initiated in 1940-41 
in Corpus Christi, Tex. Five thousand one hundred and eighty-four 
of 6,356 pupils in grades 2 through 6 are studying Spanish. The 
following description of the program was contained in the report 
prepared by R. B. Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, Corpus Christi, *• 
and of E. E. Mireles, coordinator of Spanish in that school system: 

It was clear that if we were going to, gain the good will and cooperation of 
the Latin- American countries, the best way to do it would l>e through the 
language. 

The 71 teachers of Spanish in the grades are organized under the direction \ 
of the coordinator into a Spanish Institute where the material, the teaching 
procedure, and the general program are discussed. In each school there is s 
a head teacher for Spanish and a pan- American club sponsor. A 15-minute 
period daily is devoted, to Spanish. In the classes the children aie learning 
the language; in the pan- American clubs they learn the history, traditions, 

- and customs of the people. An attempt is therefore made to provide a 
thorough program of good-will and understanding among thfe peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The proper arrangement of material had to be fhade, the choice of vocabu- 
lary was important, and right standards for each grade had to be decided 
upon. All grades started on the same level of work. The material prepared 
for teachers use wris divided into prescribed vocabulary with common expres- 
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8 ions and supplementary won! lists which would provide an adequate margin 
for individual progress in each grade and in each group. 

The problem of sufficient teachers capable of teaching Spanish could have 
4>oep a deterrent had such l>ecn |>erinitted; the need of pro|>cr text IkhA- 
could have l>een a financial problem, since those which were needed wen' n«u 
furnished by the State. Blit those who were interested in this program meant 
business and adopted the motto, " Let's get started with the resources now at 
our command, and if we are right, letter ones will I*' secured.” The teachers 
are helped in the meetings of the Spanish Institute, in individual conference* 
with head teachers, and in the Spanish classes of the Corpus Christi night 
school conducted by the coordinator. 

In the majority of cases the children have gotten their parents interested 
in the Spanis^studv, and not a few parents art' learning with the children 
“at the breakfast, table.” 

Five separate adult classes meet three times each week for Spanish instruc- 
tion. The Junior Chandler of Commerce offers; in addition, classes to its 
loomin' rs. The Texas State Teachers’ Association and the Texas Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have passed resolutions favoring the teaching of 
Spanish in elementary grades. The president of the State University has 
offered every facility of the University including the assistance of professors 
of Latin- American studies and the aid of the Extension Service to assist the 
program of the teaching o( Spanish in the schools. 

So we are all learning Spanish in Corpus Christi! Si, senor. 

Enrollments in Spanish Classes in High School. 

Table I shows for cities of various sizes ami for counties the number 
and percentage of pupils enrolled in Spanish courses in grades 9 
through 12 during the first semester of 1940-41. In the schools in 
cities of more than 30,000 population (groups I and II) which reported, 
the heaviest enrollment is to he found in the ninth grade; in smaller 
cities (group III) the largest percentage of pupils in Spanish courses 
is in the tenth grade. In group IV cities the percentage enrolled in 
Spanish is almost the same in the ninth and in the tenth grades. 
In some school systems in which there is a junior and a senior high 
school, Spnnish is not offered in the junior high school and is begipi 
in the tenth grade of the senior high school, which may account for 
the variations noted above. There is a marked decrease in enroll- 
ments in the" eleventh and 'twelfth grades in schools of all city sizes. 

It is interesting to note that a larger percentage of pHpils is enrolled 
in Spanish in the smaller than in the larger cities. Tin* percentage 
in group IV cities is 17.8; in group III, 13.1; in group II, 13.7; and in 
group I, 10.2. 

Table 2 shows, for the school systems reporting, the percentage of 
pupils enrolled in Spanish in each of the regions of the United States. 1 
The largest percentage (21.7) of Spanish enrollments is to be found in 
the West South Central Region which includes Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The Mountain States of Montana, Idaho, 


’ Note that table 2 flea Is with profit* 7-12. Consequently the numbers and the percentages are differed 
from those given In the total column of table 1. 
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Wyoming, Colorado, Now Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada, have 
the next largest regional enrollment, 19.7 percent. In the Pacific 
States (California, Oregon, J and Washington) 15.7 percent of the total 
enrollment of the grades in the school systems reporting are taking 
Spanish. An almost equally largo percentage (15.3) is reported in the 
East South Central States. Tho largest proportion of pupils in 
Spanish*" classes is therefore to bo found in the Southern and Western 
« States. This is rather to bo expected because it is this area of the 
United States which has tho largest Spanish-speaking population and 
which provides the greatest number of opportunities for students to 
communicate in Spanish either with their Spanish-speaking friends 
in tho United States or with their neighbors across tho border. Tho 
Atlantic coast regions — the South Atlantic and tho Middle Atlantic— 
have the next largest percentages, 12.9 and 11.1, respectively, while 
the Spanish enrollments from New England and from tho East and 
West North Central regions fluster around 7 percent. 

It is recognized, of course, that certain individual States to a largo 
extent influence the compartitive position of the region with regard to 
tho percentage of pupils enrolled in Spnnish. The large percentage of 
pupils in Spanish clas&es in Texas influences the total regional averago 


A Spanish class serves a luncheon featuring Latin-American foods. 
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in favor of the West South Central region. Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona have heavier proportionate enrollments in Spanish than 
have the other States in the Mountain region. The percentage of 
pupils in Spanish classes ih California is equal to 'that reported by 
Washington and O/egon together. And though the percentages for 
the East North Central (7.7) and the West North Central (7.3) regions 
fall helow that for the United States as a whole (11.7), Illinois and 
Missouri within these regions report percentages equul to that of the 
average of the Nation. • 

Less difference in percentages of enrollments in Spanish is noted 
tupong the cities of different sizes than among the schools of all sizes 
in different geographic locations. Thus it is seen that geographical 
location rather than size of city influences the decision to offer Spanish. 


Tabic 8 . — Enrollments in Spanish classes in grades 7— 12 for the first semester, 1940-41, 
reported by 671 school systems in the various regions of the United States 







~~ ” 1 

Total enroll- 

. 



Region 


L Number of 
1 school 
systems 
reporting 

ment In 
grade? 
in which 
Spanish Is 

Number 

taking 

Spanish 

Percent 
taking 
i Sixinish 

♦ • 





offered 1 




1 



t 

S 

4 

1 

West South Central 




I2S 

140. 474 

31. 722 

21 7 

Mountain 




74 

55. 325 

13.05S 

19 7 

Pacific . 




72 

214. SOU 

S3. 597 

IS. 7 

East South rent nil 




40 

39. H5fi 

5. OHS 

IS, 3 

South Atlantic 




59 

HS.SS0 

11.042 

12.9 

Middle Atlantic ' 




121 

549. K39 

72.330 

11. 1 

New England 




3S 

120. 700 

9. 4S7 

7. H 

East North Central 


^ 


HO 

m, M10 

30, 497 

7. 7 

W«t North Central 




as 

140,345 

10.912 

I " 3 





Total 




' 171 

1 

I'ftU'Mlt 

tlH,*? 

11.7 


1 Respondent.? wen* asked to give total enrollments only for the grade? in whlt*h Spanish was, being taught. 

Enrollments in Spanish Classes of "Other" Students 
Not Classified in Grades 1 -1 2. 

Administrators report a considerable number of “other” students, 
t not classified in grades 1-12. These are variously referred to as 
special or unclassified students, post graduates, ancf, in the Western 
States particularly, as junior-college students within the city system. 
, eThis group does not include adult or evening-school classes. The 
reports show that 10.7 percent of this group are enrolled in Spanish 
classes. This percentage closely approximates the 11.7 enrolled in 
Spanish classes in grades 7-12 (table 2). Morebver, as table 3 shows, 
the percentages (jo not vary markedly among the cities of different 
* sizes. 

327941°— 41 3 
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TabU 3 . — Enrollment of "other" ttudents In Sponith clatter for the lint temetter, 
1940—41, reported hy 671 city and rural icW tystemt , 


4 

City and rural school astern* 

N um her of 
"other" 
st intents en- 

1 

Numl*»r tak- 

Permit tak 

rol Ini in the 

ing Spanish 

inp Sjumlsh 

1 

^hool system 

« 

I 

4 

Hroup I . . 

, HZH* 

l\297 

10 1 

Urotip 11 

94*2 

VMiff 

12 * 

tlroup 111 

4. 7*i 

429 

V 1 

tiHHIp IV 

:t. fiv. 

m 

9 7 

County and rural 

l. ms 

140 

9 

Total 

1M, 4*4 

n.ttt 

It? 


Trends in Enrollments in Spanish Classes 1939-40 and 1940-41. 

For the school systems report inp. table 4 shows the percentage of 
increase in enrollments in introductory Spanish classes in 1040 4 1 
over those in 19.‘19 40. The 22-percent increase in enrollments in 
Spanish classes in 1040 41 seems to surest that the present worhl 
crisis presumably has had a marked efTect in stimulating interest in 
our South American neighbors and in the study of Spanish. In 
some areas the enrollment has increased by more than one-half. It is 
significant hat an increase is rc|M>rtcd in each region, and that the 
increase ranges from />5.7 percent in the West South Central to 2.0 
percent in the Mountain region. Reports from The West South 
Central region, which according to table 2. showed the largest per- 
centage of pupils enrolled in Spanish, again in table .1 shows the largest 
percent of increase in enrollment in 1040 41 over the 1900 -40 enroll- 
ments. The increase in pupils enrolled in Spanish in the elementary 
grades in Texas probably accounts In considerable measure for the- 
gain within this region. In marked contrast, however, the Mountain 
ami the Pacific regions which ranked second and third in table 2 are 
ninth and seventh, respectively, in rank order of regions showing the 
greatest gains in Spanish enrollments within the last year. The 
percentage of pupils studying Spanish in these two regions has been 
consistently high, and there is no indication of any spurt during the 
past’ year comparable to that in Texas. The region in which the 
second largest gain in Spanish enrollment took place in 1940—41 is the 
West North Central region in which was noted on table 2 the smallest 
percentage of pupils enrolled in Spanish courses. The increased inter- 
est and activity of this region, however, has been reported chiefly from 
N{j|souri. The third largest gain reported is in the East South Central 
region, and New England is fourth in the reported gain in Spanish 
enrollments. 
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Tobl« 4 .— Nvmbor of pupils ru port'd taking Spanish for tho first tins' In 1939-40 and 
In 1940-41 In tho various rtgiont of tho Unit'd Status 
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Trends in Enrollments in Spanish in 202 School Systems 
in 1933-34 and in 1940-41. 

X* 10 1940-41 reports of 202 school systems were selected for com- 
parison with the survey of Offtriny * ami Rttjisf ration s it) Wtjh-Sch ool 
Suited* it i tUSS 34* These reports were examined in an effort to 
detehnine the trends in Spanish enrollments in these schools for a 
period longer than the last 2 years. Data were available from 23 
school systems in group I cities. 21 in group II, HI in group III, and 
77 in group IV*. Table a shows the increase or decrease in Spanish 
enrollments in these school systems. * 

In the 23 group I cities, though there was a decrease of 0.5 percent 
in the total number of pupils enrolled in the schools reporting, there 
lias boon an increase of 4.9 percent in the number of pupils studying 
Spanish, Group II cities report an 11.1 percent increase in total 
enrollments and a corresponding 8.'2 percept increase in the number of 
Spanish pupils. Though cities in groups III and IV report 34.7 s 
and 38.1 percent increases, respectively, in total enrollgicuts, both 
groups show a decrease in the percentage of pupils studying Spanish, 
irroup HI with 1.7 percent decrease, and group IV with 16.3 percent 
decrease. 

A specific illustration of the trends in enrollment over a larger 
period is reported by Philadelphia : * * * 4 “The trend of first-year foreign 
language enrollments has changed sharply during the year ending 
October 1940. With one exception (Spanish) these changes ure 
acceleration of the downward trend of the preceding years * * * 

hor thenpear ending October 1940, the loss(>s in French, German, and 

• J 

1 l*. 8. Department of the In Ur lor. Office of Education Bulletin 1WW. No. 

4 Philadelphia Teacher* Association. Mewt Lttiti , February 1941. 
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Latin enrolNnents amount approximately to as much fts (lie loss for 
( tlie preceding 6 years. French enrollments are 14 percent lowec; 
(ierman, 3G percent; Latin, 9 percent Spanish enrollments, however, 
have shown a sharp increase of 1G percent. * * * The sharp 

change in the trend in the past year will no doubt he associated with 
the international situation. Apparently parents and children foresee 
closer relations with Latin America. At least enrollments in Spanish 
seem to he increased at tin* expense of those in tli^ other languages." 

Numbers of Years of Spanish Offered. 

Thus far we have been dealing principally with the enrollment of 
pupils in Spanish courses. • Now we are concerned with the number of 
years Spanish is offered in the schools and the changes in number of 
course offerings which have occurred. 

One-third (33.fi percent) of the G7I school systems which reported 
the teaching of Spanish are offering 4 years or more of Spanish?" 
Nineteen schools offer 5 years, and e^it report G years of Spanish in 
their curriculum at or below the twelfth grirde. Well over one-fourth 
of the schools (27.7 percent) are offering 3 years, and another fourth 
(20.2 percent) ure offering 2 years. Oirly 10 percent of Alie schools 


Junior museum qroup presents "The Marvelous Medicine/* 
a historical pageant of Peru 
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report' offering but 1 year. Usually, these are just introducing the 
course into the curriculum and plan to offer an advanced course in 
1 941—42 : or in small schools they are alternating 1 year of Spanish 
^ ith a second j t ar or v\ ith 1 year of another foreign language. In 
addition, 19 school systems report that i^panish is taught in their 
junior colleges. 5 

Extended Curriculum Offerings in Spanish, 1940 - 41 . 

Ninety-eight administrators report that they had in 1940-41 made 
1 or more additional years of Spanish available for pupils wishing 
to pursue the study of the language. These additions are reported by 
• 24 superintendents in group I cities; 15 in group II; 18 in group III; 
33 in group IV; and 8 in county or rural school systems. 

Seventy-one superintendents report that they have made Spanish 
avadable earlier in the pupil programs by placing it 1 year earler in 
the curriculum. Such a change in 1940-41 is reported in 19, 2G, 9, 
and 17 school systems in group I, II, III, and IV, respectively. None 
of the county or rural systems so reported-. 

The earliest grade in which Spanish was usually taught in the 
schools in 1940-41 is the ninth. In 274 school systems Spanish is 
first- offered in the ninth grade. In 225 systems it is first made 
.available in the tenth grade; in 82 systems it is not introduced until 
in the eleventh ^in one, in the twelfth; and in one, in the thirteenth 
year in the junior-college curriculum. In 66 schools it is offered as - 
early as the eighth grade; in 10 in the seventh; and in 5, below the 
seventh. * 

u Changes in Offerings in Spanish Contemplated for 1 941 - 42 . 

In response to the question, “What changes in offerings are con- 
templated in your schools with regard to Spanish?” 137 administra- 
tors report that they ure “definitely planning” to add Spanish to the 
curriculum in 1941-42. Twenty-five write that they plan to “extend 
the offering in Spanish”; 24 more state that they expect to offer it as 
a ninth-grade subject, and still others plan to offer on additional yoar 
in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 

Ninety-four administrators are “seriously considering” offering 
Spanish lor the first time in the fall of 1941. Several are making 
surveys of the demand; others are discussing the question in admin- 
istrative, or curriculum meetings. 

Several school faculties are planning to restore Spanish* to the cur- 
riculum after its discontinuance, in some schools ns far back as 1920, 
but in more cases since tho depression years of 1933-34. In contrast, 

14 superintendents indicate that they are considering discontinuance 
of the teaching of Spanish in 1941-42 because of the lack of demand 

1 Administrators of 45 school systems list courses In Spanish for postgraduates, but do not indicate whether 
or not theso are in addition to other course offerings. 
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for the subject. In 16 school systems there is a definite possibility of 
Spanish being introduced into the clementaiy grades. Courses in 
Spanish conversation, in commercial Spanish, and in Spanish stenog- 
raphy are also under consideration as well as courses in Spanish for 
non-college-preparatory students; these will emphasize the culture 
of the people rather than the grammatical structure of the language. 
Five administrators are contemplating offering Spanish to adults in 
night school. 

Changes in Emphasis and Methods in the Teaching of Spanish. 

Administrators recognize that the teaching of the mechanics of a 
language will not in and of itself develop good will toward, and an 
understand ingj>f, the people for whom it is the mother tongue. The 
widespread sfudy of foreign languages on the European continent has 
, grimly illustrated to the educators of the United States the inadequacy 
of linguistic study alone in developing international friendship. This 
realization is clearly evidenced by the responses of educators to the 
question, What changes in emphasis in the teaching of Spanish are 
^ contemplated in your school?” 

The replies are overwhelmingly in favor of : 

(1) An increased emphasis upon understanding and appreciating 
the culture of the South American people. No other change in 
method or content is -reported sojrequently as that of stressing the 
knowledge of the people, their ideals, their customs, their literatlire, 
art, music, dance, their geography, and industries. Stated conversely, 
the changes contemplated definitely predict- less emphasis on the lin- 
guistic and more on the cultural. Many add that they plan to em- 
phasize more the culture of South America and less the culture of 
Spain, which has tended to dominate textbooks and courses in the 
past. 

(2) A reinforcement of this understanding of the culture of the 
America to the south by a more direct emphasis upon developing an 
understanding of inter-American relations and upon the fostering of 
pan-American good will. If this is to be the outcome of our teaching, 
it must be provided for definitely in our learning situations, with 
opportunities given pupils to study the facts, to discuss the issues, 
and to develop the attitudes and appreciations fundamental in such 
relationships. 

(3) An increased emphasis upon conversation. It is hoped that 
Spanish may be taught as the living language of a large number of our 
neighbors. Attention to Spanish-American pronunciation in this 
increased oral work is recommended i>y some. 

(4) More opportunity for reading for pleasure with opportunity for 
extensive reading in English as well as in Spanish on subjects relating 
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to South America is advocated* 1 by a majority of the responding 
administrators. 

(5) The introduction of noncollege preparatory courses in Spanish 
on a functional nontechnical basis is being planned in a large number 
of schools. 

Other changes contemplated are: ( 

(6) A more extended use of radio, recordings, films, contacts with 
Spanish-speaking people in the community, newspapors and maga- 
zines, excursions, and correspondence with children of Latin America. 

(7) The organization and promotion of Spanish clubs, pan-American 
forums, assembly programs, and other activities emphasizing inter- 
American friendship. 

' (8) Greater correlation of the work of the Spanish classes studying 
I.rfit in-American culture with that of geography, art, dance, music, 
history, literature, and other classes. 

Examples of Changes in Emphasis. 

It is evident, of course, that the changes contemplated in some 
schools are well under way in others. In some schools certain of these 
emphases are already accomplished facts and curriculum committees 
are exerting every effort to translate others of these goals into prac- 
tice. A few examples taken from Spanish courses will illustrate some 
of the changed emphases. 

The following examples illustrate the increased cultural emphasis: 

There is an adage which runs "To kntf* a person is to like him." Upon 
this thesis the Spanish course of San Jose (California) is based. An in- 
tellectual awareness of our geographical neighbors seems more |>crtinent and 
necessary than ever Indore. However, there must l»e more than just an 
awareness. There must be a real basis of understanding. It is recognized 
that these understandings grow from the knowledge and the appreciation of 
a people and their culture, their lives, and as far as possible, their hopes and 
aspirations as evaluated in the light of their environmental needs, past and 
present.* 

Detroit offers a survey course in Spanish culture to students who 
are taking a commercial or general course and wish some knowledge 
of Spanish and the Spanish -speaking countries and their contributions 
to civilization. “Through an understanding of the customs, tempera- 
ment, and environment of these peoples, the students will become 
better neighbors of the Spanish-speaking countries south of the United 
State.” 

Even in college preparatory Spanish classes, such as those in the 
Palo Alto (California) High Schtml, time is allotted to the study of our 
America neighbors. A 15-weelt period is devoted to Central and 
South America, 'and an 11 -week period to Mexico. The following 
material is covered for each country as thoroughly os time will allow: * 


• Me Donne l, Eleanor. The Contribution of Foreign Language Instruction to Social Understanding, 
(ms.) 
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Geography races ; general history; economic condi tions-products, 
industries, needs, etc.; legends, life and customs of the people; religi- 
ous and secular holidays. Magazines, newspapers, stereographs, 
films, flags, maps, posters, radio, victrola, piano, games, dancing, and’ 
lectures are used in this study. Tin- classes recently have made 
recordings of their own singing of Spanish songs. 

In the Spanish classes of Rockville, N. Y., a continuous emphasis is 
placed on cultural information throughout the 3 years of Spanish. 
In Spanish I familiarity with the geography, products, and holidays 
of South and Central American countries is stressed. In Spanish II 
there is a more intensive study of the products, histoiy, and geography. 
In addition, the life of the people, their outstanding artists, musicians, 
and the dance forms typical of various countries are studied. In 
Spanish HI more of the reading is done in Spanish, and pupils make 
individual studies and report on outstanding leaders, such as O’Higgins, 
Morelos, Hidalgo, and Sarmiento; famous authors, Blanco-Tombonu 
Dario, Rod.'.; and noted artists, Quiros, Orozco, Covarrubias, Salas, 
Rivera. In each of the 3 years there is stressed an alertness in finding 

current newspaper refrences to these countries and to inter-American 
relations. 

The study of Latin American countries is a part of thexcgular course 
of study for the Spanish classes in the New Castle Senior High School 
in Pennsylvania. 


We try to Income acquainted with these people, their historv their 
KcoKraphy, and their custom*, in order that we may tetter understand and 
appnTiate them. Io promote friendship, some of our students write letters 
to hoys and girls in these* countries. They ask each other about their country, 
anuhes, movies, hanks, schools, sports, and they exchange pictures and 
snmetm.es small gifts. A former teacher of the school who is now teaching 
in South America spent an entire day with our Spanish classes telling them * 
about the countries and answering their numerous questions. W'c have sent 
three yearly subscriptions to the Spanish Reader’s Digest, one to IW.ua 
one to Argentina, and one to Ecuador. In addition we are placing the 
magazine in our own school library. We are recommending to our Spanish 
students, hooks in English about South America, and we are furnishing 
material to l»e used in classes other than Spanish. And finally, and probably 
most important of all, we are learning p. s|x*ak their language, Spanish. 

The following arc descriptions of noneolh'ge-preparatorv courses in 
Spanish: 

Philadelphia has introduced informal courses in Spanish in the 
seventh grade of the junior high school. These are 3-hour-a-week 
courses, affording an easy and informal approach entirely by the direct 
method and .giving the pupil enjoyable and profitable contact with the 
.language before beginning the more formal study in the ninth grade 

In East Aurora High School in Aurora, 111., the largest enrollments 
m Spanish classes arc in the noncollcgc classes in which the culture of 

327S41*— 41 4 
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the South American countries is studied thoroughly. Pupils make 
beautiful notebooks on various aspects of the culture and read many 
books and magazines in English. Films, radio, and recordings also 
are used extensively. 

Houston, Tex., has developed a series of general courses in Spanish . 7 
The following quotation indicates some of the more important purposes 
aimed at in these courses: 

\ The main phrposc of these courses is to stimulate an interest in Spain ami 
Spanish- America in order to give the student a broader outlook, a greater 
appreciation, and sympathy for his own country and civilization. It is 
ho|>ed that this backgroiuid will project itself into the larger field of pan- 
Americanism, with an appreciation of the value of the latter in the WJgj*tf>rn 
World today. It is ho|)cd that the student will acquire some knowledge of the 
history and geography of Spain and Spanish America; something of their 
cultural contribution to the world, as represented by their painting, literature, 
music, dances, architecture, science and invention; something of their people, 
their aspirations, their social, |>olitical, and economic conditions. 

It is hoped that the student will have sufficient knowledge at the con- 
clusion of the course to recognize examples of Spanish music when heard oh 
the phonograph or radio, pictures of world-famous Spanish or Spauish- 
American monuments, and to identify a reasonable nund>er of personages 
outstanding in the historical or cultural development of Spain or Spanish-* 
America. 

It is hoped that the student will develop the ability to speak Spanish under- 
standably, to understand short sentences in s)>okcn Spanish, and to read 
simple Spanish. 

7 Curriculum Bulletins. General Courses in Spanish I. II, 111, ami IV. Houston Public Schools, Hous- 
ton, Toi. 
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Chapter II: Studying the Culture of Our Southern Neighbors 

Through English 

M OST OF the 67 1 school systems in which Spanish is taught 
also are offering opportunities for students to study the 
culture of our Spanish and Portuguese-speaking friends in 
courses other than Spanish. In addition, 1,250 administrators 
reported that, though Spanish is not being taught in their school 
systems, opportunities are provided for the study of other American 
republics through the medium of English. These opportunities are 
provided in special courses and in units of work of other regularly 
organized courses in the curriculum. 

Special Courses. 

Of the courses specifically designed to acquaint pupils with our 
southern neighbors,' Latin American Relations was mentioned most 
frequently. Pan Pacific Relations courses were referred to by ap- 
proximately half as many administrators and by those chiefly from 
the Pacific and Southwestern States. 

Though not so specifically named, the course most frequently 
referred to as dealing with the other American republics was Inter- 
national Relations. Courses so named are offered in a considerable 
number of schools, and increasingly larger proportions of time are 
given- to in ter- American delations. Coupes in Latin American 
History , South American History, and Spanish' Civilization arc being 
offered in a small number of schools. Units under the same names as 
these courses are to be found in the various social science courses of 
other schools. 

* 

Examples of Special Courses. 

The course in Latin America in the high school of Tulsa, Okla., 
begins with the geography, the' physical features <4 the countries, 
and the characteristics of the people. The history of the explorers 
and the conquistadors, of colonization^ and of independence move- 
ments are then considered. Following this general introduction, each 
of the countries is studied in detail. The course concludes with a 
study of in ter ’-American relations. 

1 Question 5 of the inquiry form «v: “How many schools under your supervision offer courses In Inter- 
national Relation*, Pan American Relations, Pan Pacific Relations, and others of similar nature?** 

Question 8 asked for a report of titles of units or courses in which instruction iijoffered on the history, 
geography, of the republic* to the South. 

It Is believed that units on Pan American Relatione included in other courses a* well as complete separate 
courses on the subject were frequently checked In question 5; for the responses from 553 elementary and 
m iec0DdMr y •chools that were offering course* in Pan American Relatione seemed unusually high. 

21 
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Altoona, Pa., has developed a senior high-school course in Latin 
American History , around the problems of hemispheric solidarity: 
geographic environment and racial components and the problem of 
unity; nationalism and democracy since the World War; economic, 
problems of hemispheric solidarity in establishing an economic 
. regionalism of the States of the Western Hemisphere that will be 
m u frail y J^elpful; the pan-American movement f cultural ties in the 
Western World -and how they can be developed. 

The District of Columbia has an elective course for high-school 
juniors or seiriors in Latin American History which aims: (1) To give 
pupils a knowledge and appreciation of the history, culture, and civili- 
zation of Latin America as a background for an understanding of 
current American relationships. (2) To develop a feeling of copart- 
nership and of common responsibility in the solution of the problems 
of the Western Hemisphere. (3) To create a realization of the grow- 
ing significance of Latin America in* the economic ami political affairs 
of the world. (4) To awaken a sympathetic interest in the problems 
faced by Latin-American peoples in working out their political, eco- 
nomic, and social well-being. Main topics considered are: 

1. How the Development of Iatin America Has Been Affected by the Italic 
Factoraof Geography, Native 1 nhahitants, and Euro|>can Background. 

It. How Latin America Was Explored aiid Colonized. 

III. How the Latin-American Nations Gained the'r Independence. Heroes 

and Reforms. , 

IV. How Latin America has Developed Since Independence The People, 

Social Life, Cultural Development, Economic Life, Political Institu- 
tions, International Relations. 


Singing Spanish songs. 
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V. How the Latiii-Aiiieriean Countries and the United States are Rein* 
Drawn Closer Together. Obstacles to Closer Relationships. K (Torts 
Toward Cooperation, Planning for the Future, F.cononiic, Political, and 
Cultural Relationships and Problems. 

Units and Lessons in Other Courses in the High School Curriculum. 

Both elementary and secondary schools report the inclusion of units 
on other American republics in tin* regular courses of various depart- 
ments of the curriculum. It is interesting to note that these units 
appear somewld>re in practically every department of our high-school 
system, though the administrators indicated that units on our southern 
neighbors were included most frequently in their social studies courses. 
History courses (world. American, or United States) were reported 
with the next greatest frequency. Courses in geography (commercial, 
economic, and world) usually contain units on Latin America. In 
current events courses the most recent developments in Latin America 
are studied. Moreover, units on our American neighbors were re- 
ported by administrators in ull of the following courses as well: 
Modem, ancient, European, California, and Texas history; consumer 
education; commerce and industry ; economics; problems of democracy ; 
world problems; contem|»orary world affairs; national defense; sociol- 
ogy; civics; government; world literature; general language; Latin; 
French; art; science; home economics; music, chorus; and band. 

Thus we see that in literature, in tin* social studies, ami in practically 
any department of tin* high school, pupils may be found studying a 
unit on other American republics. The following list illustrates the 
variety of the titles of units submitted by administrators: Nations 
as Neighbors; The Americas; Spanish- American Culture; The Defense 
of the Western Hemisphere; Our American Neighbors; South Ameri- 
can Literature; The Artists of South America; Lalin-Americnn 
Music; The Dances of our Southern Friends; the Monroe Doctrine; 
Reciprocal Trade Treaties; Products of South America; The People 
of the South American Republics; American Nations at Work; 
Explorers and Discoverers of the Americas; The Age of the Con- 
quistadors: Each of the republics also was listed as the subject of a 
unit of work. 

Examples of High-School Units. 

Among the problems studied in an American History class in 
Reading (Pennsylvania) High School, was one related to inter-Ameri- • 
can friendship. The unit, (' amplication s Involved in Arriving at a 
True Pan-American Understanding, consisted of the following general 
• topics: • 

- k 

I. Isolation: The meaning of isolation: 
w Isolation and the Monrpe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine and pan -American ism— old interpretation, 

. new interpretation. 
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II. The Panama Canal: Early interest in an isthmian canal: 

The American Government constructs the Canal. 

The Canal in American diplomacy and defense. 

. III. Our Caribbean Sea policy: 

Economic imperialism. 

Application of the Monrot* Doctrine. 

IV. Pan-Amcricanism. 

V. Culture of South America. 

VI. Good Xeighbor policy and hemisphere defense. 

In some schools in Los Angeles and Sacramento, Calif., and in 
Phoenix, Ariz., there are reported integrated courses in English, 
Social Studies, Art, Music, and Spanish, which include study of the 
culture of the other American peoples and in ter- American relations. 
Two to three hours a day usually are given to these courses. 

In other schools, such as Evander Childs in New- York City, a 
conscious effort is made by each department in the school to con- 
tribute to the understanding of South America. The pan-American 
program at Evander Childs has developed from an extracurricular 
activity of the Spanish department to one of greater emphusis in 
cluss instruction on other American republics and, finally, to an 
integrated school-wide program of education for inter-American 
friendship. A faculty council on pan-American activities sponsored 
and coordinated the activities of Pan American Week during which 
every department made an appropriate contribution to in ter- American 
understanding . 4 t t 

The Accounting and Business Practices, classes reported a pan- 
American conference by.' telephone, cable, and radio. Pupils in 
Business Arithmetic studied the reports of exports to and from the 
republics of North America. In Art, pupils designed tapestries in- 
spired by Mexicaii murals; decorated maps; painted wooden bowls in* 
the direct manner of the Mexican and Guatemalan artists; created 
costumes for the. Pan American ball; dressed dolls in national cos- 
tumes; made posters announcing Pan American Week; created silver 
jewelry, oopper wall plates, linoleum surfaced boxes, and decorative 
tiles; designed and constructed the stage setting .for the assembly 
* program' From Desert to Snow Capped Mountains, and exhibited in 
corridor display cases examples of many arts and crafts. Moreover, 
they were helped to become sensitive to the faot tliat “fine art relation- 
ships — unity, balance, rhythm, and harmony — must be translated into 
a recognition of and an aspiring toward fine relations among men and 
nations. Its counterpart in the fine interrelationship incumbent upon 
men and nations, calls for concerted, intercooperative efforts toward 
unity and harmony in activities of mutual concern. The comple- 
mentary character of economic life of the North and the South 

> This material Is taken from a mimeographed bulletin, Education for Inter-American Friendship, Isaurrf 
fr* the Council on Pen American Activities, R vender Childs High School, New Fork City. 
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American republics bears comparison with complementary elements in 
nrt which, judiciously combined, make for a more complete, better 
balanced unit.” 

Pupils in Biology read Caribbean Treasure , Jungle Peace, Green 
Mansions, and other books of tHkis type, reported on animals and 
plants of South America, studied I famous biological experiments' in 
connection with malaria and yellow fever conducted in Panama and 
Cuba and reported oh the William Beebe expedition to Pad America. 
Besides giving l>ook and news reports and writing essays, the pupils in 
faiglish had quiz programs and radio programs. They described 
distinguished men, such as Bolivar, O’Higgins, Juirez, and San 
Martin; discussed pan-Americanism and the prescht world crisis; and 
debated unsolved problems of inter-American relations. They 
studied avenues of communication and evolved a plan for removing 
prejudice through understanding and knowledge. The French 
department showed tjie place of the French language in the other 
American republics. 

Physical Education groups became acquainted with pan-American 
athletic games and inter- American Olympics. They agreed that the 
spirit of athletics and its associations can be used to advantage in 
promoting pan-American friendliness and good will, and they were 
particularly interested in inter-continental competitions. Dance 
groups demonstrated representative dances in the assembly program. 
The Home Making department considered Man’s interdependence on 
man in a study of food products which originated in Latin America, 
and of the Latin American products necessary to the North American 
home. Latin pupils discussed the derivation and meaning of the 
words' Pan America and Latin America, compared Boilvar with 
Cicero, and Washington as pater patriae. In Mathematics classes 
pupils made maps on scale, found distances between important cities, 
and estimated lengths of rivers. They made graphs and interpreted 
statistics concerning population, exports, and imports. Shop pupils 
discussed the importance of Central and South American mahogany. - 
The Physical Science department interpreted Pan-American relations, 
especially as they are determined by the natural resources of the 
various countries. The possession of great deposits of saltpeter by 
Chile; the cause of war between Chile and Bolivia; the relation of 
saltpeter to the la$t war and its importance today; the expropriation 
of foreign oil fields in Mexico; silver resources in Mexico; cryolite; 
whole oil rubber; copper in Chile; tungsten in Bolivia;, asphalt in 
Trinidad; petroleum in Venezuela and Colombia— these and a study 
of other resources served to impress the pupils with the economic 
interdependence of the Americas. This problem was further con- 
sidered by Economics classes which investigated the significance of 
Latin American trade to each of us, what we buy and what we sell 
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to other American republics, the results when trade is strangled, and 
the effects of trade agreements. 

One class in Swial Science wrote and presented a dramatic radio 
script, Somewhere in Souih Anurtta. In the play representative's of 
three generations at a family reunion talked of the place of their 
Hispanic continent in the world of today and especially of its rela- 
tions with the Anglo-American republic to the north. A SjHiniA 
class prepared and sent an address to the youth of Hispanic America. 
The first response came from a school in Ca maguey, Cuba. Accom- 
panying the students’ letters was an album of pupils' work in art 
and composition, a Cuban llag, and a letter from the Cuba Parent- 
- Teachers Association. Replies were received from almost all Latin 
American countries. The pupils in the Sjxinish class had practical 
evidence of how young high-school students can contribute to the 
building of better inter-American relations. This project demon- 
strated to them the possibility of participation by the people in the 
implementation of the good neighbor policy. 

A culminating activity of Pan American Week was a pageant, 
The Amiricas, depicting the exploration, the settlement, the de\clop- 
ment, and the cultural contributions of the Americas. Dramatized 
episodes 'included: The massing of the Flags; The Arrival of the 
Peasants from the Old World; Declaration of Independence; The 
Monroe Doctrine; Bolivar; The Treaty Signed by Mexico and the 
United States; The Eight Conferences; The Twenty-one Nations; 
The Arbitration of Difficulties between Argentine and Chile; Religi- 
ous Tolerance; Cultural Contributions; The Pan American Union; 
The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. ” L 


A rhythm band aids realistic living in a unit on Mexico. 
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Units and Lessons in the Elementary Schools. 

In tJu* elementary schools units on other American republics me 
10 he fount! chiefly in jreoirmphy classes, according to the reports of 
(lie ntlministrators. In cities of every size ami every region the 
knowledge and undcrstnndiiq: of the other Americas are heinp ein- 
phasized in jreojrraphy courses, referred to variously as South American 
(ico^raphy, (leop aphy of Tent nil America, Mexican Gcopruphy. 
(’onunereial. Industrial, Living, Human, or World Geography. The 
study of other Americas is provided in social science courses as well; 
Social Livmjr, World History, Civics, Current History. American 
History, Texas History, World Review, and World Problems courses a 
are all checked by administrators. In several schools study of tfcojr- * 
raphv and history is heinp correlated. A few administrators indi- 
cated that units on our American neighbors are offered in Reading 
find in Home Kconomios. 

Units on Mexico are most frequently referred trf by the respondents 
to the questionnaire. These occur in cities of every classification. 
Other units mentioned are: Nations as Neighbors; South American 
Neighbors; Good Neighbors to the South; Nations at Work; Our 
Place in the World Today: The United States and World Relations; 
Interdependence of Countries; International Relations; Latin Ameri- 
can Countries; Latin American Culture; Modern America; Pan. 
American Relations; Better American Relations; Pan Pacific Rela- X 
lions: American Lupls and People; Peoples of South America; South 
American History; Latin American Music; I^itin American Litera- 
ture: Latin American Art ; and Foods from Far Away. Kach of the 
republics also is frequently listed as the subject of a unit of studv. 

Examples of Units in the Elementary Schools. 

Ora XrICHIiOKH IN Soi'THERV I, AMDS * 

HA Orography* Seattle l*ubli^SehooU 

Unit I. Introduction to southern lands through a study of our own State 
of Washington. 

A. The work logins with a regional study of the pupils’ own State so 
that at the start there is built up a fund of first-hand experiences, 
contacts, and interests helpful to the understanding of distant 
land* and |XM>pleH. 


U,kep ; * n ‘ l * rr,tly n»n«l«*iwsj. from a mimeographed „ ulde for lwcbws> 0ur Neighbor* 
Id Southern lands, HA Orography Social Studies Curriculum. Seattle Public Schools. 

aoml«^ h ‘IT ln ' r 7' UCl l?, n ** thr<>U * h KW « n ‘I ,h > r - <hp historical development Is ratabllshcd by giving 
rar: ^, 0W "** *° hr ** lhry <*raraaiUa»loi». compoaitlon. music, art. 

tody^S ThtT afrangH ‘° ‘ (T ° rd •<* emotional expression. to make ,hls 
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U. Introduction to southern lands, (rcneral know ledges to crcni. 
interests ami background for the study of southern lands. 

1. Foreign trade of t he State of Washington with southern land- 

2. Relative |>ositions mid latitudes of southern lands as compared 

with Washington. 

3. Coni|mrison of regions forest. dry fanning, orchard, cattle. 

and climatic regions. 

Foil II. South America. 

A. Topics for study. 

1. (tenoral survey. 

2. The northern countries 

3. The eastern countries. 

4. The western countries 

. * 5. Looking backwanl 

B. F.mpluisis in the development of each region 

1. The kind of |>eoplc and what they art' doing, including their 

methods of trans|H»rtation. 

2. The outstanding geographic features of the region, such as winds, 

rainfall, tcni|>cratun\ surface, fcaturt's, plant and animal life. 

3. Concrete illustration* of the relation of the |>eoplo and their 

' way of living to natural conditions. 

4. Comparisons with similar regions in the State of Washington 

and other sort ions of the I'nited States. 

5. The contribution of the people to the rest of the world. 

6. Future possibilities. 

C. Suggest cm! approaches 

1. World-trade map on which pupils may determine the countries 

which assist us in satisfying our wants. 

2 . Visual aids: Slides relating to climate, vegetation, animal life. 

and tropical products; the motion picture Him, The (onJineni 
* of South America, 

3. Skyuay* that Link tht America *, Scientific American , Deceml>er 

* 1932. 

D. Suggested learning activities in the development of the unit. Hath 

of the following is fully develo|>cd in the guide.) 

1. Geographic tools and study techniques to !>e develop'd 
, 2. Points of emphasis ifi the development of content of each region. 

3. Selects! readings on each region. 

4 . Understandings to l>e gained. 

8. Suggested activities which will tie in with other work and 
strengthen understandings and basic skills: Knglish activities, 
art activities, map studies, s|>elli!ig and vocabulary, home 
environment study, graph work, picture study, and study of 
the interde|>endence of nations 
Unit III. Mexico and other Caribl>ean lands. 

A. Topics for study. 

1. General survey. — 

2. Mexico. 

3. Central America and the West Indies. 

4 . Looking backward. 

B. The development of the topics follows the same general procedure 

a 0 in Unit II. 
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Children dramatize Mexican home life. 

A seventh-grade geography project on Mexico in East Grand Rapids, 
Midi., provides for the study not only of the geography, but also of 
folk customs and festivals, food, dress, songs, ami dunce's, art and 
handicraft, games, and amusements. In addition, there is a unit on 
Spanish words and' phrases, greetings, expressions of courtesy, expres- 
sions reluting to school activities, numerals, days of the week, months, 
tune, weather, and colors, and simple Spanish songs and poems. 
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Tho following tiro sufTfrested problems and topics for study in u unit 
on Mexico 5 in the elementary schools of Santa Barham, Calif.: 

Wlmt Imvc the Spanish and Mexican cultures contributed to the Sam a 
Barham area? 

How does the to|K>Krapliy and geography of Mexico affect its living condi 
* tions? 

How have we influenced Mexico in conserving and developing its natural 
resources? t 

How have ‘the Mexicans contributed to the Fiesta in Santa Barbara? 

How do the people of. Mexico enjoy themselves? The Plaza, horseback 
riding, fiestas, holidays, promenades, motoring, singing, dancing, at the 
hacienda, theaters, at the market? 

Do the Mexican children play the same games as the children in Santa 
' Barbara? 

Do the Mexicans have sports as we do? Bull fights, cock fights, bird dances, 
displays of horsemanship? 

What are the living conditions in Mexico? Shelter, food, clothing, health? 
^Nliat ha« the Spanish-Molcan culture contributed to us? Shelter, food, 
clothing, health, education? ' 

How have we changed the Spanish-Mexican culture as to their shelter, food. 

clothing, health, education? 

Why do Mexicans s|>enk Spanish? 

What arc the forces of nature which make communication difficult in Mexico? 
What are the means by which messages are sent in Mexico? 

What have we taken from the Spanish-Mexican culture? S|>eech literature 
• art? 

How have we influenced them as to their communication? Use of radio, 
press, telephone, telegraph, libraries, mail, air mail, movies? 

Kow does their improved means of communication give them an increasing 
control over nature? 

What arc the industries of Mexico? Farming, mining, 'fishing, forests, tex- 
tiles? 

What are their products and methods of production? Coffee, oil, pottery, 
maguey, henequen, chicle, cotton cloth? 

„ What raw products has Mexico brought to us? Oil, .copper, silver, gold, 
lumber, tropical fruits, and plants? ' 

How arc the products distributed and where sold? 

Does Santa Barbara get any of Mexico’s products? 

What handicrafts are dcvelo|)cd in Mexico, and wjiich of the products are 
sent to Santa Barbara? • 

How does a Mexican market compare with a Santa Barbara market? 

How do the Mexican people .transport their products to market? Human 
carriers, carreta, navigable rivers and boats. 

Why are the burro and Oxen so important’ to the Mexican people? < 

How is the carreta used?” '• 

Where does the District Fetjpral Highwtav yun? * 

- • . How do Santa Barbara people go to Mexico? , ^ 

How is Mexico governed?* * V* * 

Compare the privileges of livjfrg in Mexico and in the United States. 

How are the spiritual needs df the Mexican people satisfied? 

'Santa Barbara Instructional Material Iftilletfn, Series II, No. fl-e. now Have Some Certain Cut- 
lures Contributed lo the Development of the Santa Barbara Anal Mexico. A source preview for the 
ourtb-grade level, developed by teachers for teachers’ use. 
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What • have the Mexicans brought to Santa Barbara in a spiritual wav? 
Missions. ; 

How do the Mexicans express themselves artistically? Painting, frescos, 
murals; flower gardens; (handcrafts, pottery, toy-making, weaving, bas- 
ketry, deedrative ornaments, clothing, leather work, metal work; music, 
dances. 


\ timorous integrative experiences are suggested for the develop- 
ment of the understanding necessary for the solution' of these prob- 
lems in this study of Mexico. The following list illustrates the vari- 
ety of suggested activities: ' 



Reading, discussing, listening to talks and stories, viewing movies, pictures, 
stercoptieon slides, and various types of maps; making a paper pulp map of 
Mexico in relief, measuring, estimating, and counting in the making of th^ 
map, reporting, collecting pictures, etc.; planning a trip through Mexico, 
tracing routes and figuring the cost via airplane, time, distance, etc., of the 
trip; painting a mural; writing poems and stories; planning a fiesta, drama- 
tizing the fiesta, learning Mexican songs and dances, making Mexican in- 
struments, listening to Mexican music, creating Mexican rhythm, and making 
costumes for the fiesta; writing a play, making puppets to enact the play, * 
making stage and scenery for puppet play; playing Mexican games, making a 
crayon of a bull fight, a' cock fight, a bird dance, and horsemanship; making 
notebooks oit life in Mexico, including the necessary research and illustrations; 
arranging a Mexican exhibit, writing stories about girls and boys in Mexico, 
planning and constructing a large diorama of a Mexican hacienda; construct- 
ing a peon’s home, making adobe bricks, making furniture and dolls depicting 
the life carried on in the peon home; making a loom, weaving a scrape on the - 
loom; making sleeping mats; growing corn, squash, peppers, and tomatoes in 
the school garden, nicking a cacti garden; preparing and serving a Mexican 
dinner; dramatizing legends; making excursions around Santa Barbara to 
oltserve the use of patios, wrought iron decorations, tiled roofs, etc.; making 
an excursion to a Mexican shop to note clothing, foods, potteries; listing 
Mexican and Spanish words we use; listening to phonograph records of 
Mexican songs and dances, using castanets and tamlmurines to mark the 
time, learning Mexican sortgs and dances; locating industries on a map; 
planning a Mexican market; making pottery, designing and painting it; dry- 
ing and portiting gourds for market; dramatizing a Mexican market day with 
their product*; comparing Mexican and American money; looking for current 
events; listening to news broadcasts; listening to story of Mexican Inde- 
pendence Day; planning a, Christmas festival; visiting the Santa Barbara 
Mission. 


References to helpful readings are given with t»heh of iito suggested 
activities. The last section of the teacher’s source unit contains a 
bibliography for teachers, a list of other source materials, a children’s 
bibliography, lists of records find films in the visuul education depart- 
ment, and copies of children’s poetry and songs. 


< 
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Chapter III: Types of Student Activities Employed in Developing 

Inter-American Friendship 

- t 

A CTIVITIES which have ft8 their objective the development 
; of inter-American good will may he found in the extracurric- 
ular program in one school and in the formal courses in 
another. They may he confined solely to a Pan-American Day pro- 
gram, or they may permeate the curriculum throughout the school 
year. Movies may be utilized i 'for assemblies and cjub programs, for 
community entertainments, and for class presentation in the devel- 
opment of a unit of work. Excursions may be a school, a club, or a 
class activity, taken in school time or after school hours. 

' Though these activities may defy precise classification as curricular 
or extracurricular, it is of interest to note the extent to which admin- 
istrators reported that they are being used to develop inter- American 
understanding and good will. 

Assemblies/ Pan American Day Programs/ Entertainments, 
and Illustrated Lectures. 

The use of the assembly period to develop inter-American friend- 
ship was reported by administrators in 238 secondary and in 110 
elementary school systems. In addition, specific references were made 
to Pan American Day or Pan American Week programs in 65 second- 
ary and 17 elementary school systems, though the use of assemblies 
for Pan American Day programs was undoubtedly implied by many 
of the administrators who listed Axxembliex without designating any 
particular program. The use of illustrated lectures was reported in 
45 secondary and 17 elementary school systems. Travelers, profes- 
sional lecturers, consuls of the Latin-American republics, returned 
missionaries, and exchange students and teachers were listed among 
those who had lectured in the schools. Several superintendents re- 
ferred to lecturers using exhibits and movies or colored slides who 
had spoken at schools in the city or county system. School enter- 
tainments with pan-American themes were mentioned by adminis- 
trators of 28 high-school and 13 elementary-school systems. 

These assembly programs and entertainments were sponsored by 
Spanish clubs and classes, by the student council, by assembly clubs, 
and by various other organizations. Programs with pau-Americao 
themes were given monthly in some Schools and onl^ once a year in 
others. ’ In many reports the Pan American Day program was the 
only activity of this sort indicated; administrators frequently ao* 
32 
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ki wledged the assistance and inspiration they had received for these 
pi grams from the materials distributed by the Pan American Union. 
S no of the programs referred to in tho reports were: March of Time 
subjects; a quiz program on facts about Latin America; a Spanish 
phi y ; massing of tho flags, with pupils dressed to represent each re- 
public; Latin- American music or dancing; and movies or slides on 
hnl in America. For larger audiences operattas, pageants, festivals, 
and plays with Lat in-American themes were referred to most fre- 
quently. 

Uod Bluff (California) High School has celebrated Pan American 
1 )n v since 1 038. Ini 938 the program was comic, in Norte A nuricano 
in Mijico illustrated tho use of correct Spanish and gave opportunity 
for the use of Mexican realia and the dramatization of Mexican cus- 
toms, but it also stressed some of the naive mistakes of tourists from 
tin' United States. The 1939 program provided the historical back- 
ground of pan-Americanism, concluding with a pageant of the flags 
and the unthems of each republic. Important Pages in the History of 
the Americas was the theme of the 1940 program. The story wus 
narrated, with representative scenes highlighted on the stage, from 
t lie voyages of exploration and the struggle for independence, to 
the modern Pan American Union, concluding with the symbolic 


A pan- American junior college banquet is the setting for a lively Spanish dance 
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Christ of the Andes ^ (In Pnn American Day, 1941, Red Bluff pupils 
made a Musical Tour of Latin America and enjoyed the sound film, 
Flying the Liiuiberg Trail. Red Bluff as well as other schools reported 
that pupils have made sets of the pan-American flags, complete With 
stars, coats of arms, etc., for pan-American programs. 

Pan American Day was celebrated by the pupils of Hillside (New 
.Jersey) Senior High School with a program including a playlet, 
Tit for Tat , and a pageant, Flags of America, with each republic 
represented hy a senior at a meeting of the Pan American club. 

The Pan American Student Forum and Los Beaux Arts Club of 
Central* High School. Oklahoma City, Okla., combined to present 
Americana in the school assembly to celebrate Pan American Duv. 
Americana included a portrayal of Alaska, the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, and South America. In cooperation with the speech 
and language departments, pupils wrote the dramatizations for each 
region. As many as possible of the Mexican children -of the high school 
were used in tin* cast, and others acted as advisors. The program 
started with a recitation of Americana, an original poem written for' 
the occasion by a former English teacher of the high school. For each 
country represented on the program which followed there was an 
appropriate musical selection and a dance, a radio drama, and a living 
picture posed in color. For Central America there was Indian Trail, 
by Anton Dvorak, a Mavan dance, and the picture, Mayan Mural, 
the detail of which was taken from the Mayan ruins. In the South 
American part of the program the tango was danced by two pupils, 
and the picture was A Caucho of the 30’s. For Mexico, Estrellita was 
sung; Los Viejitos was danced;, and the picture. Peasants, was post'd 
from a mural of Djego Rivera. The finale of the program was the 
picture, Christ, the Redeemer, posed by a pupil. 

* In many schools the Pan American Day program is not an isolated 
affair. It has been the culminating activity of units of work in elusscs 
studying other Americrfn republic's and has represented a correlation of 
art, music, social sciences, English, and dramatics, as well as other 
activities. 

Pan American Day was a Spanish dress-up day at Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School in San Jose, Calif. All students and faculty members wore 
appropriate costumes. The Spanish Club acted as advisors on costumes for 
the younger children, and for their benefit had preceded the event by exhibit- 
ing a' series of sketches on Spanish- American costumes. The library had a 
special display of the flags of the pan-American countries, and featured the 
newer books on the Americas. The main bulletin boards carried posters oo 
pan-American subjects made by the art classes. The social science classes 
put their finished charts, illustrated maps, and graphs on display. The 
exhibit cases in the main corridors were, filled with Spanish regalia, each 
article h&ving been lalwled through the cooperation of th$ students in the 
commercial department. - , 
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During the noon hour a Spanish luncheon was sponsored by the school 
cafeteria. Spanish foods were served; the students made their own tortillas. 
Spanish classes had planned and made the table decorations and provided 
MiitAhlc entertainment. 

Later in the clay the Hi^h Nine Spanish classes presented a Spanish play 
for the student body and for the parents. Members pf the Low Nine class 
dressed in Mexican costumes, acted as ushers. In preparation for the plav[ 
the stage scenery had been built and costumes had Ihjcii made. Two of the 
more important costumes were made and Iceautifullv embroidered by WPA 
Mexican heljiers, but the research concerning how the costumes should be 
made had been the responsibility of the class. Less important costumes had 
l»een made by . the class. Invitations written in both Spanish and English 
had been made and sent home to the parents, and -colorful programs had 
Ixhmi prepared. 1 

The pupils of Webster Groves (Missouri) High School, celebrated 
Columbus Day as well as Pan American Day and other holidays of 
our southern friends. The public address system in the assembly was 
used for the introduction of the Columbus Day program: 

There is a part of flie Western Hemisphere which, until a few vears ago, 
attracted very little of our attention. But with the lights of civilization and 
progress Iwlng extinguished elsewhere in the world, our attention has come 
home, and we have looked to the south of our borders. There we sec Latin 
America. I here, if we look more closely, we will see a grdhp of countries 
and peoples witli a heritage common to our own an umpieiicliable desire 
for freedom. We will find it fascinating to look into the history of this 
heritage, the history of Latin America. 

This we plan to do in our assembly today. 

Then followed in dramatic succession the dream of Bolfvar for this 
continent--" the chance of centuries to build the greatest single area 

of peace, freedom, and liberty that the world has ever seen” and 

dramatic episodes in the struggle of this brave new world to realize 
the dream, to wTest this continent from the oppressive domination of 
the. old world, and to promote pan-American activities -to the end that 
"The Americas — united in spirit and purpose— cannot he disappointed 
of their peaceful destiny." 

Club Activities. 

C lubjictivities for the development of inter-American understanding 
were found .almost exclusively in the secondary schools, and were 
referred to by administrators more frequently than any other activity 
employed in the high schools for the purpose of furthering inter- 
American friendship. Reports of 3 1 9 school systems stated that there 
were Spanish clubs in the high schools. In addition, 92 indicated the 
organization of pan-American clubs. The larger the school system, 
the more frequently reference was made to the existence of these 
clubs thou gh administrators of schools in cities of all sizes reported 

1 McDonnel, Eleanor. Tbe Contribution o( Foreign Language Instruction to Social Understanding, 
(itos.) 
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Spanish and pan-American clubs. Picturesque names were frequently 
^ .given to these organizations: Los Hidalgos, Ijos Gauehos, Los Toivo- 
dores, Los Vinjeros, as well as El Clreulo Espanol, I»s Compafn-ros 
Espafioles, the Spanish Singing, the Spanish Art, and the Mexican 
Dance Club. 

In a number of schools not having special Spanish or pnn-Amcru an 
clubs, activities were fostered in other clubs. Some -of the clubs 
referred to as featuring pan-American programs of study wore the 
following: Assembly, Commercial, Radio, Young Citizens, Inter- 
national Relations, Travel, Foreign Correspondence, Foreign Policy, 
Foreign Trailers, Geography, History, Stamp, Scrapbook, Debate, 
Library, Art. Ijanguagc,. Music, Glee. Club, Dramatics, Literature, 
Junior Red Cross, Hobby, Forum, Pen and Pencil, Museum, Social 
Service, Social Science, Current Events, Friendship, Girl Reserves, 
and Leisure Rending In some of the schools, home-room programs 
also included inter-American subjects. 

The programs of pan-American and Spanish clubs which were 
included in the reports of cooperating schools represent every kind 
of activity: Pan American Day programs for the school and for com- 
munity groups; opportunity to converse in Spanish and to learn 
about other American countries; Spanish banquets; excursions to 
places of interest; exhibits, publication, of newspapers and magazines; 
and collecting and editing songs from south of the Imrder, etc. 

The club in the John Harris High School of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
corresponded with pupils of other American republics, mndc the pup- 
pets, and produced a puppet-show of Cervantes’ La (Utanilla; learned 
the folk dances; made travel books; decora It'd Christmas greetings 
with South and Central American themes; sponsored a school fiesta; 
participated in a quiz program; and presented programs on: The 
Kitchen and Cookery of Mexico, Famous Artists, The Guadalupe 
Day Fiesta, Christmas in Latin America; a demonstration of serape 
weaving, and an exhibition of different serape types. 

A pan-American club may consist simply of a group/of pupils in 
one school organized around this center of interest, or it may be 
affiliated with other groups of similar interest in various parts of the 
United States. The pioneer organization, the Pan American Student 
Forum, started in Dallas, Tex., in 1927, by November 1940 had chap- 
ters in 57 cities of 9 States, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Misis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, and California, as well as chap- 
ters in the Canal Zone, Costa Rica, Mexico, and Panama. It has 
had four national and two inter-American conferences. The pre- 
amble of the constitution of the Pan American Student Forum states 
its purpose: * 


We, the American students of the Spanish language, Latin- American His- 
tory, American History, Commercial Geography, and Economics, ift junior 
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tiifcli schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, senior colleges, and univer- 
sities; teachers of these ^subjects; and other public-spirited citizens of the 
1'nited States of North America, and its possessions; believing as we do in 
the dawn of a new era, and in the necessity of the furtherance of the teach- 
ings of this era, which lay down the principles of justice, mutual understand- 
ing and IwUer eou|x>rat ion l»etwccn the |>coplc of different countries and 
nations; and, realizing that it is to the advantage of all the peoples of North 
America, Central America, South America, and the Islands of the West 
Indies, to live and work together in a spirit of peace; good will, and concord, 
do hereby organize ourselves into a )>ermaiient association for such purpose, 

f tlie following Constitution: * * * * 

ngrican Student is the official organ of tin* Pan American 
Forum. A nut tonal committee prepared a mimeographed 
laiHetin full of suggestions for programs, including: Music; Literature 
and Travel; (ieography of the Americas; International Relations; 
Keports of IjpcoI Club Programs; Pan-American Studies; a chart for 
evaluation of chapter activities; correspondence among students; co- 
ordination of club and class activities; and the use of radio activities 
of (he Forum. 

Meet the Americas, was a .{0-minute radio prograri# sponsored by 
the Pan American Student Forum each Sunday over Station KRLC, 
Lewiston, I<laho, which sustained it as a public-service program with- 
out charge. After the theme song, Pan Americana, and the announce- 
ment: “For the next thirty minutes forget the strife and turmoil of 
Europe and join with us in a friendly expression of peace and security 
for the Americas," there followed a sketch of some of the facts of 
history as well as up-to-the-minute news of the American republics. 

The program of the Lewiston, Idaho, chapter of the Pan Americqn 
Student Forum will serve as an illustration of the activities conducted 
within local units. Their Inmtationto Learn program included weekly 
meetings to consider not only each republic but also problems of inter- 
American cooperation such as, Pan American Cooperation in the Field 
nf Agriculture , Cultural Co operation with Latin America, and From 
Yankee Imperialism to Good Neighbor. The activities of students 
sponsored by their teachers, however, are carried beyond weekly pro- 
grams, and are correlated with various courses in the school. A 
student bulletin explains this development in the following manner: 

At the present time, much is heard about providing for the safety and the 
well-being of the United States. This is but a natural activity now that the 
totalitarian governments of Europe and Asia threaten the peace of mind of 
our citizens. Perhaps the most important plank in our foreign policy today 
deals with hemisphere defense. There are certain problems connected with. 
United States relations with Latin America which are proving hard to solve. 
No wonder that this is so. Just stop to consider for a moment the colossal 
ignorance of the average citizen of our country on matters^oncerning our 
sister republics. It is time that we included considerable information about 
ALL of the Americas. . . . Our educational institutions have overlooked, in 
most cases, the opportunity to study the culture of Latin America, We gtudy 
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about Franco. Holland, Rumania, Russia, and many other lands, but linle 
is done to study the literature, the history, the |>oliticnl set-ups, the c«»m- 
merco, the music, and tho art of countries whose roots extend as far hack as 
'our own*. 

* * * The Pan American Student Forum will sponsor several act ivii ie« 

which will present in an enjoyable manner some very va1ual>lo*and basic 
knowledge. The students who take Spanish, United States History, and 
American literature am eligible for meinlxTship in this club. The Spanish 
unit will meet each 2 weeks on Monday (2 find 4 weeks), the history and 
literature unit will meet each week on Tuesdays, am the international relations 
* group will meet on call. Student mcml>crs of i he Pan American Student 
Forum may attend anv one or two of those groups each week, ('lass credit 
will 1)0 given for the educational programs heldVby the club; no credit for 
business or other meetings. \ 

Tilt' program of the Spanish classes in cooperation with the Forum 
is explained in another bulletin: 

The most difficult phase of our training, in Spanish, is the conversation. 
We all mali/e that we could learn to talk Spanish much tpiieker if we could 
listen to radio programs, go to theaters, converse, read signs, and do business 
in Spanish — 24 hours in the day, if we chose. The average set-up is too 
'artificial to stimulate the students. The student does not try very hard, 
in most 'cases, either. We have tried several things on a small scale. This 
quarter, the Spanish groups will use a modified workshop, called El Taller. 
Students will lx* assigned on committees of three or four each. Kacli com- 
mittee will select a theme, such as: A grocery More — where |>cople come to 
buy— to sell— to return unsatisfactory goods — and to gossip; a railroad 
station when* jjoople arrive late — buy tickets — read — meet relatives, etc.; 
a library; a ratlin station; tailor shop; £tc. Kach committee will Ik* projwred 
each Friday to have El Taller (the workshop). They will furnish such* 
noeessarv physical equipment to carry out the theme. The rest of the clash 
will play minor roles (assigned the day ln*fore). ALL CONVERSATION 
. IN SPANISH. The fourth hour (Spanish II) will set up the shop and the 
material will also l>e used by the Spanish I group the fifth hour. 

Cooperation with tin* Cnited States history and. civics classes was 
provided through tin* Individual-Advancement Study plan. Each 
pupij was freed from class routine and was allowed to do individual 
research on a topic of his choosing. Many of the topics chosen were 
on cultural ami economic cooperation with other Americas: Chile; 
Rio dc Janeiro; Venezuela; Know' Ecuador (ami all of the other South 
American countries); Mexican Art; Latin American Music; Educa- 
tional Trends in Latin America; Greater America; Ctyiferences oh 
In ter- American Relations; Good Neighbor ToW&i In ter- American 
Highlights; and World Citizenship. 

*The Pan American Student League of New York" is an official 
organization of tin* New York City Schools. A monthly page in 
La Pren*a, a Spanish-language newspaper in New' York City, has been 
devoted to the activities of the clubs making up the lei^ue. The 
coordinating council, which acts os a committee of the whole and as a 
clearing house, is divided into subcommittees on literature, art, music, 
visual aids, elementary, junior, and senior high-school programs. 
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Hie Pan Amorim n Student League has spread, and now has chapters 
in Klorida, in Illinois, and in other States. Webster Groves (Missouri) 
fl,_di School has a Pan American Student League which publishes a 
hidlctin, Panorama. Excerpts from editorials of this student paper 
illustrate the seriousness of pupil purpose: 

, 1 wonder if pan-Aineriranisni is only a report on schools in I^tin America, 

ors|>orts in Pern, or t he history of the Pan American Union? It seems to me 
that there is a lot more than this involved; that the typo of pan-Americanism 
we want will not he based merely on re|>orts gathered from a 10-year-olo 
lsiok; it will not come from vague talks alMoit culture or inter- American good 
spirit ; nor will it come from viewing excellent movies. Not that these things 
. aren’t ini|>ortant. 

Pan'- Americanism is much' more than merely a league of American nations; 
it is more than governmental unify. It is not something which can be 
brought alxmt by a decree or by presidential proclamation. Hat her, it is a 
state of mind, a deep-seated mutual understanding between the people of 
North and Smith America. It Is an appreciation of one another’s common 
, virtues amUproblems. Pan- Americanism is an ideal which is important in 
'the life of/every American. For we are fast realizing tliat 'if the United 
States or/an v other American nation is to survive, it must be banded together 
witl^ the other American countries. True continental solidarity will always 
Ik* impossible without true pan-Americanism. , 

In the Southwestern States in which there is a large pupil group 
of Mexican descent, school clubs have been forpted fo meet their 
needs anti interests. Some of the administrators reported that in 
tlieir schools in which there is a goodly proportion of children whose 
parents were l>orn in Mexico, or Central or South America, there 
exists a unique laboratory for developing understanding and good will. 
Bv becoming better acquainted with these children and by working 
side by side with them on problems of common concern within the 
school community, all of the school childhm are being prepared for the 
larger cooperative undertakings of the Americas. 

The program for children of Lut in-American descent operated by 
Abraham Lincoln High School in Ix>s Angeles stresses a 2-way rela- 
tionship. Boys and girls of Latin stock are* helped to develop a 
healthful self-esteem and to feel a racial pride in their culture; their 
fellow pupils are helped to appreciate the culture of the other Americas 
and the contributions that the countries south of us have made to our 
own culture. All of the pupils in this cosmopolitan group, therefore, 
are helped to develop a sense of tolerance and respect fbr cultural 
differences, and a sense of unity of idealism and purpose in achieving 
common goals, which is, after all. the essence of pan-Americanism. 

Boys and girls of Latin' parentage sometimes have experienced 
difficulties in adjustment and have found matters of deep concern in 
their racial and national backgrounds. The guidance program of 
Abraham Lincoln High School has been directed toward relieving such 
tensions and conflicts and toward helping these adolescents polve the 
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problems arising in their personal, social, and civic relations. A 
i Mexican society in the school is one of the most active clubs. Another 

group of pupils of Latin- American descent became interested in 
problems of adjustment, and a P-ersonalily group was formed to give/^ 
them the opportunity to study their problems under guidance. " 
They were helped to improve their appearance, to develop their talents, 

, and to beautify their homes with materials within their means. 

Socially useful work projects, an integral part of the Lincoln High 
School program, have provided these pupils, along with the others, 
opportunities to develop socially sensitive leaders among the group. 
They have assumed responsibilities for extending recreational oppor- 
tunities of children; assisting social service workers in the district; 
helping with Sunday School work; aiding the sick in hospitals by tell- 
ing stories; writing letters; or visiting the lonesome and forlorn. 
They have helped to eradicate illiteracy in their neighborhood and 
have cooperated with civic improvement groups by demonstrating 
the making of low-cost home furnishings. In Lincpln High School 
they have helped the unadjusted by extending friendship, have oriented 
the newcomer, and have participated in other equally important tasks. 

.Several regional Mexican-American youth conferences have been 
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In-Id in southern California. At the conference at Fullerton in De- 
cember 1940, the topic, Adjustments to be Made by Mexican -American 
)outb, was discussed and discussion groups followed with the topics:" 
■^Health Problems, Club Problems, High School Problems, and Hobbies. 

Inter-American School Correspondence. 

A piece of paper, pen. and ink can easily bridge the distance between the 
Americas when at each end there is a boy or Kiri who has develop a cor- 
respondence friendship with another student of his own a«e * * * Wjp, 

emphasis upon apprct iating and understanding our neighbors of this Heini»- 
i !’ hm ‘' } iwn ' is increased interest on the part of American boys and girls 
in getting to know cadi other by the )>en and paper route.* 

Individual pupils, clubs, elnsses, and committees within classes were 
carrying on inter-American school correspondence, according to the 
reports of the administrators. Not only were the pupils in Spanish 
clubs and classes corresponding with youths in other American repub- 
lics but pupils in home rooms, in French, English, Latin, social science, 
and geography courses also were doing so. In some elementary 
schools, writing letters to children in another country was part of the 
unit of work in the study of that country. One third-grade group in 
the I mted States exchanged letters with a thin! grade in a Canal 
Zone school. In one school alone 300 pupils in English And foreign 
language classes were reported to be corresponding with pupils in other 
republics. They ask about each other, about their countries, families, 
movies, schools, and sports. They exchange pictures and sometimes 
small gifts. A Peruvian girl nrcntly has written to her friend in New 
Castle, Pa., asking her what she would like for a graduation gift. 
She wants “to share in her so very important day.” A boy from Ar- 
gentina wrote, “ We are linn to defend, together with all the Americans 
the democratic ideals.” 

According to the reports, pupils corresponded with relatives in the 
southern lamia, with personal friends, and with a former teacher now 
teaching in South America who is arranging the contacts with the 
children there. Most of the contacts which administrators reported 
however, were arranged through agencies which sponsor correspond- 
ence between children of different lands. Administrators referred to 
the Junior Red Cross Correspondence programs more frequently than 
to those of any other agency. Junior Red Cross corre^pdtidence 
groups were reported in 81 secondary and 215 elementary school 
systems, it was interesting to note that reference to the Junior Red 
Cross correspondence was made almost four times os frequently in 
elementary as in secondary schools by administrators in cities of 
smaller sizes (less than 30 ; 000 population). Reported less frequently 
by adminis trators of the larger cities, inter-American pupil correspond- 

.» Mackintosh, Helen K. Pen and Ink Friendships for the Americas, School Li!*, July 1M1. 
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cnee under the direction of the Junior Rod Cross appeared about 
/ tMpially often as a high-school ami as an elementary activity. 

Probably as important as the letters themselves in developing inter 
American friendship are their accompanying materials ami illustra- 
tions that are bound into portfolios and exchanged. Descriptions and 
illustrations of school life ;t*f distinguishing facts about their communi- 
ties; phases of national life; holiday observations; sports and amuse- 
ments; birds and trees; hobbies; transportation and communication, 
and of famous authors ami artists were examples of the types of mate- 
rials exchanged between chihlreinof the Americas. They served not 
only as a source of knowledge of another country but also as a mean> 
of developing real friendships among the children " artistic efforts 
and careful research were so much appreciated. 

()ther**ftgencies besides the .Itinior Red Cross sponsoring inter- 
American correspondence referred to by administrators w ith much less 
frequency were: International Friendship league. El Kco, Peabody 
Foundation for International Educational Correspondence, Student 
Forum on International Relations. Student letter Exchange, The 
Caravan. The Mail Box of The Christian Science Monitor, and The 
Foreign Friends’ Club of the Clevclniql Press.* 

Moving Pictures. 

The increasing use of visual and auditory aids in education was 
clearly indicate^ in the number of times administrators referred to the 
use of movies, radio, records, etc., in connection with the studies of 
the other Americas iiv their schools. By means of moving pictures 
pupils made motor trips to Mexico and flying trips to Rio; they went 
through the locks of the Panama Canal; they explored archaeological 
treasures, witnessed the preparation of coffee, visited the Incas, and 
saw the homes, the schools, the arts and crafts, and the people of 
Latin American lands. 

I » 

Two hundred fifty-four administrators indicated that moving pic- 
tures were being used in the secondary schools and 15)4 reported their 
use in the elementary -school system ,for the purpose of enriching the 
studies of other American republics. About equal proport iorrtfof the 
schools in cities of various population were reported to be using movies 
in classrooms, in* assemblies, in clubs and for school entertainments. 

In some school systems educational films are owned and are made 
available throughout the year in the audio-visual aid department. 
Other schools rent or borrow films for use on certain occasions or for 
the development of specific units of work. The Pan American Union, 
State universities, State departments of education, State muesums, 
the Pan American Airways, and the Grace Line were frequently lisOH 
as the sources from which the schools obtained the films. In many 

JT 
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ruses travelers Who lectured to’tlie school children showed* the films 
that they had made oh their journey. 

A number of schools also indicated the use of colored slides in con- 
nection with their work on other American republics. In one countv 
\vstem a set of beautifully colored slides belonged to the circulating 
library of the county schools. 

Radio and Recordings. *. - 

A much smaller number of schools reported the use of the radio 
than the use of films in the development of inter-American studies. 

I here were 8.X specific references to the use of the radio in t ho secondary 
schools and C»X in the elementary schools. 


"Wonder why Rio it so fain! this evening?" 



I 
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The reports also indicated a most interesting variety of uses of the . 
radio. The broadcasts of the School of the Air were most foquentlv 
listed. By means of these broadcasts, pupils traveled to Cettlwj, to ’ 
The Man-Made Islands of the Aztecs; With the Incas ovet the Andes; to 
The Land Without Lakes or Rivers"; and to The Gateway from the Wil- 
derness. In the Americans at W 'ork series, they heard of the many ' 
products which are produced in South America. The Tales fmm 
' Far and Near included their favorite stories of Pandler , the Inca Brhj; 
Manga , the Napo Indian; and Xochital, the Brave Young Aztec. They 
followed the series of This Living World with for,um and panel dis- 
cussions on the topics of the broadcasts: Pan Ame?icanism, Hemis- 
phere Defense, Trade Agreements, Inter-American Communications, 
Pan American Relations, The Monroe Doctrine, and the American 
Way. 

Radio scripts of Brave New World also were used in the develop- 
• ment of the work. The script as well as recordings of Americans 
All— Immigrants All 4 have been used in the radio hour at Abraham 
Lincoln High School in Los Angeles. The recordings of the broadcast • 
were used with various school and community groups, but for the 
radio hour, the pupils presented Africans All — Immigrants 
All from the script, using their owm music, sound effects, ami 
voices, after “understudy big” the ftetor of the recording. Klusic 
pupils selected phonograph records to enhance the dramatic signifi- 
cance of the incidents. The program of Ou r His jw n ic Heritage was 
especially significant because so large a proportion of the pupils in 
Lincoln High School are of Spanish or Spanish-American descent. 

Pupils also were reported to have broadcast tlieir own programs. 
The Pan American Student Forum of Lewiston, Idaho sponsored and 
participated in a series of 31 consecutive Sunday evfflmg programs, 
Meet the Americas, over Station KRLC. In Barrington, 111., the senior 
class participated in a radio broadcast discussion of The Panama 
Canal. In San Jose, Calif., the Spanish pupils were invited to con- 
tribute a special pan-American program over their local station. In 
order to select the participants for this broadcast each pupil was 
given an opportunity to perform ovec the schools’ public address 
system. From these try-outs the pupils were able, without seeing 
the performer?, to select the ones who would prove most effective in 
the broadcast. 

New York City has organized a series of school radio programs deal- 
ing with the countries of South America, at which a representative of 
the consulate of the Various countries is interviewed by high-school 
pupils. The schools of Cleveland, Ohio, conducted a series of radio 



* A scries of radio program* broadcast In 1939 under tho auspices of the U. 8. Office of Education, now 
available in script and In recordings from tho Federal Radio Education Committee in cooperation with the 
U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. • # 
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programs during 1940-41 ovt* WfiOE. One program was entitled 
Ran American Friendship Strengthened bij Communications. Other- 
programs used recordings from This Living World series. In Schenec- 
tady , N. Y., a weekly short-wave radio program is put on by the schools 
of the county, addressed directly to a South American audience. 
Pupils of Elgin, 111., broadcast a quiz program on Ran American 
Relations over WMRO, in Aurora, 111. 

Pupds in Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, Calif., over- 
« ame the difficulty of finding an appropriate radio program at the 
time it was needed for class use by making recordings of radio scrjpts: 
l T sing the script of Great Names in Latin American History , for 
example, pupils made a recording which was then made available for 
other Pacijic Relations classes. Pupils did the announcing, participated 

in the cast, and performed all the technical duties necessary in making 
the recording. 6 

Phonograph Recordings. 

The use of phonograph records was reported by a relatively small 
number of schools. They were, however, employed in a great diversity 
of uses. They were used .primarily to acquaint the pupils with the 
folk music and songs, the symphonies, and the national anthems of 
the other American republics. A few administrators indicated that 
records were being used to help pupils with their Spanish pronuncia- 
(ion. Some schools have a library of records in their audio-visual 
departments; in other schools, records are owjed by the Spanish or 
the music department. Administrators also referred to the fact that 

clubs had purchased records for school use with proceeds from enter- 
tainments. . ■ 

Newspapers and Magazines. 

' There are several Spanish-language daily newspapers published in 
cities of the United States which have a large-Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion. Administrators reported the use of these newspapere as well as 
papers published in other American republics. Special features in 
other newspapers, such as the Foreign Friends' Column of the Cleveland 
Press, were also mentioned. Bulletin boards devoted to news of the 
other Americas and regular class reports on the latest news regarding 
inter- American relations were to be foimd in a large number of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Newspapers published for school use, such as t\\c- Observer and the 
Scholastic featured articles on other republics which were widely used 
according to the reports. In My Weekly Reader elementaiy school 
children followed Tom Troll in South America. The magazine of the 
American Junior Red Cross which so many students receive also 
carried many articles concerning qpr neighbors to the South. 

As was noted in preceding sections, numerous Spanish classes and 
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clubs have published newspapers and magazines. These have served 
not only to provide experience for the pupils in Spanish classes hut 
also to acquaint other pupils in the school with the cultural develop- 
ments and to promote inter-American friendship. 

Besides the special publications of Spanish clubs or classes, many 
of the school newspapers have devoted a column or an edition to 
activities in the school or to the culture of the other Americas. The 
Murphy Hi 7 imes of Mobile, Ala., chose Latin America as the subject 
of the special spring issue. The reporters did extensive research for 
the 14-page issue, utilizing the books in the library, mid interviewing 
the consuls and residents of Mobile as well as teachers who hud traveled 
in the southern republics. The purpose of the paper was to inform 
its readers of the importance of the other Americas. The paper had 
a wide circulation: 2,250 copies in the high school; 1,000 copies sold 
on downtown streets; and approximately 300 copies mailed to high 
schools in both Americas and to prominent (lovernment and educa- 
tional officials both in the United States and elsewhere. To stimulate 
careful rending the staff of the newspaper offered prizeb for the four 
best essays entitled, What I Have Learned About Ijitin America from 
the Special /save of the Hi Times. 

Exhibits. 


Bulletin boards and exhibit cases in the halls or libraries display- 
ing photographs, books, stamps, maps, charts, posters, and handi- 
crafts from the other Americas were referred to by administrators of 
schools in cities of all sizes and in all parts of tin* United States. In 
some of the schools an exhibit wus the culminating activity of weeks 
of study and represented the cooperative efforts of several departments 
or classes in the school. 

As a culminating activity of a coordinated unit of work of the 
American History and Spanish classes of the Thwdore Roosevelt 
High School of Dos Moines, Iowa, the pupils presented an extensive 
exhibit on the theme, Latin America Serves You. The exhibit em- 
phasized the many ways in which the welfare of the United States 
was related to that of our southern neighlH>rs. Sections of the ex- 
hibit were: Latin America in Defense; Latin America in Industry; 
|'L&tin America in Medicine; Latin ^mcrica and Food; Latin America 
I' in Fashions; Latin America in Sports; Latin America in Entertain- 
ment; Latin America in Travel. Materials for the exhibit were col- 
lected from local people, from the Commission on iWr-Cultural Re- 
lations, and from Relatives living in the countries st lulled. A boy’s 
| school in Honduras contributed to this exhibit not only a display of 
native products but also an unpublished song dedicated to the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High Sehool by an outstanding composer of Honduras. 
More than 2,000 people visited the high-school exhibit. 
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Pupils of Sehring, Fla,, prepared for their county fair an exhibit 
which included the flags, emblems, maps, and handicrafts of the 
various republics. 

References frequently were made to the use by the schools of 
exhibits in the various city museums or libraries. Among those 
which had been visited by school children and listed by the admin- 
istrators were:. -The Hispanic Museum in New York; the American 
Museum of Natural Histoiy of New York; the Museum of the Pa- 
cific Southwest; the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania; 
the museums of Newark, Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Davenport; the Children’s Museum of Boston; the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore and the art galleries of Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, and San Diego. The excellent exhibits of the Latin- 
Ameriean republics at the World’s Fairs in New York City and in 
San Francisco were visited by many groups of school children from 
surrqpnding areas, according to reports of superintendents. 

The Toledo Museum of Art, for example, provided exhibits and 
lectures— and moving pictures on some of the Subjects — to many 
groups of school children. Topics included: The American Indian 
and his Arts; American Indian Poltery; Ancient American Art; Aztec 
Art, Songs, Dances, and Costumes; Chiriquun Pottery; Inca Art; 
I'fttin American Music; Mayan Art; Mexican Art; and Mexico’s 
Painters. There also was exhibited a Peruvian collection of furni- 
ture, painting, and other objects of art. A Spanish painting exhibi- 
tion was presented in connection with Toledo’s progrum for develop- 
ing friendly, relations between North and South America. 

At the university Museum of Philadelphia in 1940-41, approxi-. 
mately 5,000 school children attended the. exhibits and lectures on 
Tropical Life, Indians of South America, and Civilizations Discovered 
by Pizarro and Cortez. Motion pictures and lantern slides accom- 
panied the lectures and displays. 

Excursions. 

e « 

Education for inter-American friendship was not limited to the 
classroom or to the sHiools. Pupils in certain of the schools explored 
the resources of their neighborhood and of their community, and 
organized excursions beyond the community to gain first-hand experi- 
ence with various aspects of North and South American culture. 

Mention already has been made of Visits to museums, libraries, and 
art galleries by groups of pupils from both elementary and secondary 
schools. All* thd pupils of some schools visited the Latin American 
exhibits at the World’s Fairs. Bus loads of pupils went to places of ... 
historic interest in Texas. Hundreds Af pupils attended regional or' 
national conferences of Pan American leagues, Pan American Student 

Fortims, the Junior Red Cross,* and other groups promoting .inter- 
® .♦ \ 
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American friendship. Groups from schools attended Spanish movies, 
ate in Spanish or Mexican restaurants, visited homes and buildings 
illustrative of Spanish-American architecture and design. They visited 
Mexican markets and shops that displayed Mexican products. They 
watched the artists creating pottery and baskets, and weaving serapes. 
They visited the Pan American Union and the legations of the 
American republics. Arizona, California, anti Texas children crossed 
the border to visit Mexican children and then, in turn, were hosts to 
their Southern friends. 

The high-school art class of Hyattsville, Md., visited the Pan 
American Union and made sketches of motifs, symbols, and costumes 
displayed there. These they later adapted into tile motif^a frieze 
for a room, designs for costumes, jewelry and pottery, and a mural for 
the school cafeteria. The mural included the parakeets, the banana 
tree, and the tropical fruits and birds which they had seen at the 
Pan American Union. 

Other Activities. 

On April 18, 1941, the Kansas City Junior College held its eleventh 
annual Pan-American banquet. The guests included consuls from 
the American republics, former students, friends from the Mexican 
colony, parents and friends of the students, and representatives from 
each of the city and neighboring schools. 

The Spanish club of the Davenport (Iowa) High School sponsored 
a tri-city Spanish banquet on February 27, 1941, for pupils from 
Davenport, Moline, ahd Rock Island. In ter- American friendship 
was emphasized in the program. 

Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla., dedicatedJts 1041 year- 
book to pan-'Amerieunism. A letter from Secretuiy of State Cordell 
Hull was featured on the dedicatory page, and the bonds that unite 
the Americas were stressed throughout the book. 

The coinuumoement program of East High School, Aurora, 111., had 
as its theny^ The (hunt Xeiyhbor Policy. One pupil spoke on Canuda, 
one on Central America, and one oil South America. Each discussed 
the historical, economic, and cultiirul ties among tli/ Americas. The 
decorations Npnd tjje music for /the program represented all the 
Americas. 

The graduates of Jackson High School, Jackson/ Mich., presented 
r a panel, Tfie Court of the Democracies , at their cMnmencement program'. 
lj Seniors representing Cuba, Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, 
Chile, Mexico, the Dominic^iHSfrpublic, Canada,! Colombia, and the 
United States, each prestmted the need lor in tey- American unity in 
building a world obpeace and liberty. 

. The^surmnet playground program of Allentown, Pa., in 1940 was 
developed around the music, songs, dancing, and games of our Southern 
neighbors.. The final program, dedicated to inter-American friend- 
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"Court ol the Democracies" a commencement pageant summarizing Ja unit of inter- 

American experience. 


ship, was participated in by 8,000 children anil attended by 10,000 
parents and friends. 

Basketbajl contests have been Isold between pupils of Van Horn, 
Tex., and ‘Chihuahua, Mexico. This year a girls’ team from Mexico 
City played the girls’ team at Van Horn. Following tjie game the 
Mexican girls were taken to points of scenic interest in Texas. 

Oklahoma City sponsored a good will trip to Mexico City ip con- 
nection with the football game played between the high-school team 
of Oklahoma City and the Y. M. C. A. team of Mexico City. In 
preparation for the trip a series of meetings was held in order to give 
the pupils an adequate background for appreciating some of the fea- 
tures of the trip. Discussions included: The geographic features of * 
the country and the scenery of the trip; a brief history of Mexico City; 
the National Cathedral; the National Museum; Chapultepec Castle; 
the Floating Gardens; and the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon. Upon 
their return the experiences of the pupils on the tour as well as the 
exchange of correspondence which ensued were utilized in the various 
classes. 
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Chapter IV: Teacher-Education for Inter-American Friendship 

I N ORQER to promote changes in the curriculum to include greater 
emphasis on inter-American friendship, administrators recognized 
the importance of helping' teachers to become equipped with the 
necessaiy attitudes, information, skills, and other resources. The 
reports of the cooperating administrators stated that they were 
contemplating (1) carefully selecting teachers who would be able to 
initiate these anticipated changes; (2) encouraging teachers in the 
system to travel and to attend summer school in other countries and 
to avail themselves of the numerous opportunities in the United States 
to extend their knowledge of the Americas; (3) adding new texts and 
library books, films, records, and other equipment; and (4) working 
. with curriculum revision committees to assist teachers in providing 
for these desired changes in the curriculum. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has afforded 
leadership in advocating the change of emphasis in Spanish classes 
which these administrators are eager to achieve in their sclwols.. At 
their nineteenth annual meeting the association 'unanimously adopted 
tho following resolution: 

Whereas interest in the SpAftwh-8i>oakiiig iieoplen of the Americas is one of 
the chief reasons for the study of the Spanish language in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the promotion of mutual understanding among the republics of 
the Western Hamisphcrc is an important aim of the Spanish curriculum in 
secondary education: Therefore be it 

Re tolved. That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish recommend 
a greater Emphasis upon Spanish-Atnerican culture, preferably at levels of 
schooling where it will reach the maximum number of students. 

Several illustrations were reported of program's of in-service teacher 
education designed to help teachers of an entire county or school sys- 
tem to adopt instructional materials and to organize activities which 
would promote inter-American good will. 

Reference already has been made to the teachers’ Spanish institute 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., and to the teachers’ instructional guide books 
on inter-American topics developed by committees of teachers for 
the use of all the teachers in Seattle, Santa Barbara, and other places. 
Reference to audio-visual departments in some school systems, and to 
circulating film and record libraries in others, indicate ways in which 
school departments are assisting teachers in giving children enriched 
acquaintance with the other American countries. 

Th^Kane County TcachcrpMnstitutc in Aurora, 111., on February 7, 
1941, had as its theme, Inter- American Understanding Through the 
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Classroom. There was an exhibit of pan-Xmcrican handicrafts and 
hooks; a Spanish luncheon was served; music, songs, and dances of 
the Americas were part of theTmrgRmL After general topics had1>ecii 
presented to all of the county teachers, discussion groups were orga- 
nized around three topics of special interest : language, Arts and Folk 
Ways, and People*of the Land. Applications then were made to the 
problems of instruction regarding the other American republics in all 
of the various areas of the curriculum. 

The institute for rural teachers held at Granite Falls, Minn., under 
the auspices of the State department of education, was devoted to the 
other Americas. A suggested outline was given to the teachers which 
was further elaborated and discussed by them in their faculty meetings' 
throughout the year. The Florida State Extension Division main- 
tained a readers’ circle for teachers. A number of hooks on tin* 
reading list were concerned with other American republics. Part 
of each session, of the teachers’ institute at Sunta Barbara was devoted 
to developing skills on the part of the teachers themselves. A large 
group made Mexican pottery. Murphy High School, Mobile. Ala., 
has a Lat in-American faculty interest group. Many superintendents 
reported local teachers’ meetings devoted to a discussion of thirplace 
of inter-American education in the curriculum. 
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Chapter V: Community Education for Inter- American Friendship. 

T HE SCHOOL program of ('(locution for inter-American friendship 
should not he thought of os isolated from the community program. 
Just os education is more than schooling, so education for inter- 
AmericoH . friendship encompasses more than that provided by the 
curriculum of the scliool. Keferences have been made repeatedly 
to the contributions of.parents and friends to the program of inter- 
American studies in the schools and to illustrations of pupils and 
teachers reaching out to utilize the resources of the community or of 
even larger area. A realistic consideration of education for inter- 
American friendship must include the totality of youth’s experiences, 
what attitudes prevail in the home, in the neighborhood, in the church 
group, and in the community toward inter-American relationships, and 
what activities are participated in by parents, relatives, neighbors, and 
friends to develop understanding and good will toward, the other 
Americas. Do tin* child’s total experiences .supplement or detract 
from the school curriculum iifits efforts to foster inter-American 
friendship? Are the speeds of friendship sown bv the school falling 
l»v the wayside? Are they cast among thorn's of prejudice or in- 
difference on the part of parents? Or are they falling upon good ground 
and yielding fruit a hundredfold? 

In considering what community activities for inter-American 
friendship were reported by administrators, we turn from an examina- 
tion of what activities pupils engaged in to a considcrationof the inter- 
American activities in which adults participated. We realize that 
what affects the one cannot leave the other unchanged. 

It is to be noted that tin* following reports of activities of community 
organizations in developing inter-American understanding and good 
will were made by school administrators and not by the organizations 
themselves. The reports probably reflect to some extent the impact 
of the various community programs upon the school. The fact that 
the largest proportion of reports on inter-American activities were 
made by administrators of the smaller cities might reflect a greater 
degree of integration of the school, with the smaller community, or 
it may mean that there was such a multitude of activities in the 
large cities as to defy enumeration by the school administrator. The 
activities listed by administrators who did report on this item, 
however, probably illustrate the variety of types of activities which, 
nmy be found in communities sensitive to the problem. 

Perhaps it was because the administrators knew the programs of 
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the Parent -Teachers Associations best that they referred with greatest 
frequency to the inter-American activities of this organization. They 
reported general programs of the Parent-Teachers Association which 
were devoted to obtaining better understanding of the culture of the 
other Americas, as well as to the 'Study sections, book-review and 
travel sections of this association which dealt with inter-American ' 
topics. 

The inter-American program of tin* Rotary Club was reported with 
the next greatest frequency by administrators, especially by those of 
the smaller 'size cities. Reference was made to the sponsorship by 
Rotary of pan- American vlubs composal of 22 pupils chosen by their 
fellows, each representing 1 of the 22 countries of the Americas. 
Lectures, institutes of international relations, and community 
forums on pan-American topics were also provided' by the Rotary 
Club in various cities. Other service clubs sponsoring inter-American 
activities which were reported by school administrators were Lions, 
Exchange, and Kiwanis. The American Legion and the Chamber of 
Commerce also were mentioned. 

The programs of special organizations such as I^at in-American i 
councils, Spanish clubs, Spanish-American leagues, the Good Neighbor 
forums and pan-American forums, unions, societies, clubs, councils, 
or study groups were entirely devoted to developing inter-American 
understanding ami good will. On theother hand, community forums 
and international relations or foreign policy groups, which wore 
frequently reported, discussed only occasionally pan-American topics. 
An illustration of thisitvpe of activity was tin* presentation of Our 
Rotations With Latin „*t 'pUrica by the Five Towns Community Forum of 
Long Island, N. Y. , * 

The citizens' study centers of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
were referred to because of their programs related to the other 
Aihcricas. The group at Greenfield, Mass., discussed Oar American 
Neighbors and considered the factors affecting pan-American relations 
Motion pictures as well as discussions on other American republics 
were’provided in the New York City associations. In Chicago, 111., 
the Central. Y. M. C. A. College organized a Pan-American Good 
. Neighlmr Forum which arranged for lectures and the exchange of 
books, sponsored inter-American correspondence, and published and 
• distributed a bimonthly publication in English and another in Spanish, 
designed to awaken and foster inter-American friendship. 

Among the women’s groups most frequently mentioned were the 
American Association of University Women, with its study groups on 
international relations and the National League of Women Voters,, 
with its foreign policy groups discussing Coojteralion vfith Latin 
America. 

Other women’s groups were reported by administrators to be devot- 
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ing some attention to inter-American relations. Clubs of all types- 
book, business and professional, college, literary, culture, music and 
urt, and many more — were reported to be studying some aspect of 
pan-American cultip-e. 

Church groups also were concerned with inter-American relations. 
One church in Arkahsas sponsored a trip to Mexico of more than 50 
liigh-sehool pupils. Another organized a Mexican youth conference. 
Various adult church groups conducted forum discussions on pan- 
American problems. Missionary societies also were found to be 
active. 

Programs on other American republics of the various organizations 
were in many eases open to the public and were therefore a means of 
all-community education for inter-American friendship. Illustrated 
lectures, moving pictures, and entertainments were the most frequently 
mentioned programs. For several years Fort Morgan, Colo., has had 
community festivals celebrating Independence Day of Mexico 
(September 15) and other important Mexican holidays. 

Exhibits, special lectures/and stifdy programs on theother Americas 
were provided at museums, libraries, and art galleries in certain 
communities. The Newark Museum presented a series of exhibitions 
on Our Southern Neighbors. The exhibits on Ecuador, Peru, and 
l Bolivia included a Review oj the Past which gave, by means of objects, 
photogra'phs,, and maps, a synopsis of the precolonial and Spanish 
colonial civilizations of the three countries. A View of the Present 
was devoted to the geography, resources, industries, and arts of these 
countries, and the daily life of t-heir peoples. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore conducted a series of lectures and exhibits featur- 
ing the literary masterpieces, history, art, and economics of Our 
.Xdghbors to the Soutfy 

Padua Hills at the hasc-of the Sierra Mad re Mountains, three miles 
north of Claremont, Calif., hasbeen organized to foster and encourage 
interest in the arts and customs of early California and Mexico, and 
to promote friendly relations between the United States and Mexico 
and other American countries. Folk plays of Mexico and early 
California are given daily, Spanish and Mexican meals are served, 
and handicrafts Are made, exhibited, and sold. In this way Mexican 
young people have been given an opportunity to express their ai4istic 
ability, to ^appreciate their fine heritage, and to preserve the folk 
music, folk dances, and customs that might otherwise be lost. Visitors 
to Padua Hills, including groups of school children as well as adults, 
an* given the opportunity to become acquainted with and to appreciate 
the art and customs of Mexico. 

Mission Inn of Riverside, Calif., has a program of inter- American 
relations. The inn is visited by hundreds of school children as well 
as by adults. The director lectures to ^dubs and to groups of school 
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children on the political, economic, and cultural life in the neighboring 
republics, and gives lessons in Spanish emphasizing scenes and customs 
of Spanish-speaking America. 

There were- numerous reports of adults in the community studying 
the Spanish language as well as pursuing courses in English on other 
American republics and pan- Pacific relations. Among other groujm 
the American Association of University Women was sponsoring classes 
in Spanish for adults. Some school administrators in cities of all sizes 
and in all sections of the United States reported the teaching of Span- 
ish in adult or evening schools. Instruction was provided by the 
Work Projects Administration, by the high-school Spanish teacher, 
or bv ONjp-ominent Spanish- American citizen of the community. 
Washington, D. C., had 25 Spanish classes of 40 students each in 
night schools in 194(M1 . Riverside, Calif., offered courses in Spanish 
‘to adults in response to a request from 240 Army officers from March 
field. Columbus, Ga., also bad a course for officers at Fort Benning. 
Other schools responded to the demand for Spanish courses in pre- 
paring employees of huge industrial establishments in their cities who 
were to be sent to South America. Stamford, Conn., offered 3 years 
of Spanish in the adult school. The Stamford courses aim “to stimu- 
late a friendly and intelligent interest in tin* peoples and countries of 
Latin America and to increase the growing spirit of neighborliness ami 
understanding between the United States nn4 Latin-Americun 
countries/’ 
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Chapter VI: Inter-American Friendship can be Developed Only 

as a People’s h^pvement 

✓/THE ESSENTIAL qualities of true Pan-Americanism," accord- 
mg to I resident Koosevek,' “must be the same as those which 
constitute a good ne.ghTior, namely, mutual understanding 
find luough sueh understanding, a sympathetic appreeiadbn of the 
other s pent of view. It is only in this maltar that Ac ean hope 

b '" < Up tt sysU ‘ n ; of wh,cl » confidence, friendship, and good will 
n ro tin* cornerstones. * 

The task of building “confidence, friendship, and good will" 'in 
Ins present day is one of tremenllous proportions and one of impera- 
ive nee‘1. In speaking of this before the Argentine Scientific Society 
in Buenos Aires, Harold Benjamin said: 

r S :r\ We Ca " r ° C 7 niZe d0ar,v that the *eachin«; of international 
«l h i T T’ ft '' d unders,a,,di, 'K ' 8 a formidable task. The bombs 
con^ fa ;' CkC,,,, ; KlV ,0, " K l!V n ,he “trcetH of Undon or Berlin, the stuttering 
• ° !' ,a Kjuis iff Albania and l»Vbia, and the ferocious-hat red!! 

h ch seem always ready to flame across the frontiers of the old world tell 

TLSTT "T'° r V diffiCl,,t is th<! *« ac '* in K of warm-hearted sanitv in 
a world of madmen. \c«. It is difficult. It is heart-breaking It is a 

task at which many [topics have failed utterly, ft is possible, furthermore 
hat this task cannot I* done in the Americas. 1 say possible, but I do not' 

, h !° ,CVe U,a, . iM °" r Ao'oricas this task car, !>c carried to s„c- 
ct^fu conchision. The copies of this continent have in the past done 
ery difficult things against tremendousvobstacles. They can do the same 
hi ig aga.n ami again if they will guard the will to understand, the spirit 
to help, and the faith to trust each other. 1 1 

The mandate to the schools in educating for inter-American friend- 
ship is obvious. The efforts of many schools in meeting the challenge 
have been described m the preceding pages. Faith in the ultimate 
success of schools in developing inter-American friendship was ex- 
pressed in a bulletin of the E vender Childs High School of New York 

. The unity of the American peopl<--"E Pluribus CminT-is largely the 
achievement of the public school. Its program of Americanization' has 
meant education for the common welfare and the common defense- it has 
built our national consciousness out of the greatest hctcorgeneit v of national 

™ glnw; 11 hafl ,mbucd 'f a " with the American Dream to «t*V e for the Ameri- 

1 l*«n American Day Address, 1933. 
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INTERtAMERICAN friendship through the schools 

can Way of Life in ever more equitable proportions for all American* 

* + + 

Our people are now entering upon the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship in a GREATER AMERICA. Again the public school must 
undertake to educate our youth for their civic role in an American Society 
coextensive with the New World. As our public schools have educated for 
loyalty to the Federation of States and for cooperation among their citizens, 
so they must now, in addition, educate for loyalty to the Union of Twenty- 
One R^pu^lics and for fraternity among their |K*oplcs. 

In the dmi^tch of this responsibility the schools have a definite 
obligation ttyfulfill within ♦he larger community as well in cooperating 
with all grmipp-of people in the promotion of in ter- American good will. 
Ben Ohorringtoh points out that education for inter-American friend- 
ship is essentially a people Vmovement: 

It was acknowledged by all at Lima, at the Eighth Pan American Con- 
ference in Oeceinl>cr 1938, that it is not enough for governments in their 
official relations to follow the good neighbor policy, indispensable as that is; 
it is necessary that the peoples themselves shall become good neighlrors. 

The peoples of the Americas must know each other. Their history, 
their outlook on life, their ideals and aspirations, their finest creations of 
mind and spirit all these they must share in common. In other words, 
international cultural relations with us is essentially a people's movement. 
In this movement education inevitably must play a leading role. 4 

Education for intcr-Amcrican friendship involves the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese qnd of units in English on the other Americas; 
it includes intercontinental correspondence, excursions, and club 
activities; but it implies more than that. It involves the many friend- 
ships among the children of the Americas, among their fathers and 
mothers, ami among the laborers and the professional people, among all 
of the peoples of the 21 republics, who, though differing in race, color, 
or'- creed, are united by a spirit of mutual understanding, helpfulness, 
and cooperation, which is the essence of pan-Americanism. 

« Cherrington, Ben M., National Education Association address. July San Francisco, Call/. 
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Bibliographies ' 

Tho number of bibliographies on the other American republics is 
rapidly increasing. Among those already issued are such ones as: 

American Library Association. 

Latin America: Book* for North American readers. Compiled by Bet tv 
Adler. Chicago, The Association, 19*10. 15 p. 

Latin America: Books for young readers. Compiled by Jean Gardiner 
Smith. Chicago, The Association, 1941. 14 p. 

Notional Education Association. Research division. 

Latin American backgrounds; a bibliography of 497 references. Wash- 
ington, The Association, 1940. 74 p. 

Pan American Union. 

Motion picture films on Utin America. Washington, Pan American 
Union, 1940. 8 p. 

Motion picture films available through the Pan American Union Wash- 
ington, not dated. 

Partial list of Utin American music obtainable in the United States 
with a supplementary list of books and a selective list of books and a 
selective list of phonograph records. Compiled by Gilbert Chase 
Library of Congress. Washington, Pan American Union, 1941. 36 p’ 

Sources for Utin American music. Washington, Pan American Union 
1940. 4 p. 

In addition, the U. S. Office of Education, as a part of its inter- 
American program, has a number of lists on Latin America in course 
of preparation. Several are bibliographies on Latin America suitable 
for elementary and secondary school pupils; some are lists of other 
teaching materials for the study of the other American republics and 
the sources of such materials. 
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"Our Latin American neighbors want to be neigh-' 


borly. So do we. We both need to get better 
acquainted, in order to overcome the isolation * ^ 
which has resulted from distance, geographical 
barriers, differences of language, and of cultures. 

Th is increased spirit of true neighborliness cannot 
be brought into being all at once by Federal ’ 

I 

agencies. It must be based on insight, under- 
standing, and education* of the rank and file of 
citizens in*the United States. The schools can^nd 
will do their part to develop that understanding . " 


— Hemisphere Solidarity (Pamphlet No 13 ) 
Education and National Defense Series 
U S Office of Education 


